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INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
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founded 1794. A safe and thorough Chris- 
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ernor General, “Undoubtedly the best of its 
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the education of their daughters. Send for 
calendar to Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D.,Principal. 
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State St., corner Broad St., Boston. Tele- 
phone 1359. F.0. Houghton é Co., Gen’l Agts. 
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A Proud Kecord. 


The following clipped from ‘“‘The National Banker” of 
July 25th, 1900, will be of interest to our readers who have 
corresponded with E. J. Lander & Co. by reason of their ad- 
vertisement ap) ng in this publication: ‘‘ Messrs. E. J. 
Lander & Co., the old and reliable dealers in farm mortengs 
loans, Grand Forks, North Dakota, have for nearly twenty 
years been operating exclusively in the northeastern portion 
of that state, and during this period have never lost one dol- 
lar for aninvestor. There is no better section of the country 
in which to make investments than the northeastern portion 
of North Dakota, nor a more reliable or honorable firm can 
be found than Messrs. E. J. Lander & Co. If you wantasafe 
and good paying investment write this firm.” 
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reads over the Union Pacific for all a 84 western points. 
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Kansas City, Leavenworth, and one from Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, and via either route unexcelled train service is main- 
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route to either Salt Lake City, Portland or San Francisco. 
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Omaha, Tickets to San Francisco or Portland good via Den- 
ver or Salt Lake City,if desired. Through Palace and Ordi- 
nary Sleepers, Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte.’ Buffet 
Smoking and Lib Cars, Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. For 

information on your nearest ogent or address E. L. 
Lomax, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb.— Adv. 
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Survey of the World. 


The convention of the 
Anti-Imperialists in 
Indianapolis was pre- 
ceded, on the 14th inst., by a conference 
of the group of Independents who desire 
to make a new party. The members of 
this group—nearly all of them were from 
New York—attended the convention on 
the 15th and 16th, and afterward decided 
to hold a meeting on September 5th for 
the nomination of a ticket. It is under- 
stood that ex-President Cleveland, ex- 
Speaker Reed, Moorfield Storey, and 
others have declined the first place on it. 
There were about 300 delegates in the 
Anti-Imperialist convention, which was 
called to order by G. J. Mercer, of Phila- 
delphia. Long addresses were made by 
Edward Burritt Smith, temporary chair- 
man, and ex-Governor Boutwell, perma- 
nent chairman. Mr. Smith denounced 
the policy of the administration concern- 
ing the Philippines, and remarked that 
“the American people ought to put away 
the imperial crown that McKinley prof- 
fers to them.” From the beginning it 
was clear that a great majority of the 
delegates had already gone over to 
Bryan, and in the debate on the resolu- 
tions one of the small minority declared 
that this was merely a Democratic con- 
vention masquerading as something else. 
Governor Boutwell asserted that the ad- 
ministration’s policy would “ change the 
Republic to an Empire.” He believed 
that the Republican party, which he had 
helped to create, had become “a party 
of injustice and despotism,” and he 
would “help to destroy it.” There was 
only one way, and that was to elect 
Bryan. Great applause greeted Mr. 
Boutwell’s declaration in favor of the 
Democratic leader. A long letter from 


Anti-Imperialists 
for Bryan 


Bourke Cockran was read, in which the 
writer urged the delegates to vote for 
Bryan, saying that the latter was sin- 
cere, “even if not a sound authority on 
economics,” and that his election would 
not give his party control of currency 
legislation. Mr. Schurz was absent, ow- 
ing to the death of his son. The resolu- 
tions declared that “ the supreme purpose 
of the people in this momentous cam- 
paign should be to stamp with their final 
disapproval the President’s attempt to 
grasp imperial power.” All Anti-Im- 
perialists were advised to withhold their 
votes from McKinley and to give direct 
support to Bryan “as the most effective 
means of crushing imperialism.” There 
was a long debate upon the motion of 
Mr. T. M. Osborne, one of the group of 
Independents, to strike out the recom- 
mendation for direct support of Bryan. 
This speaker and others in agreement 
with him were jeered at and frequently 
interrupted by the question, “ How much 
did Mark Hanna pay you to come here 
and talk to us? ” \. Less than fifteen votes 
were cast for Mr. Osborne’s motion. Be- 
fore adjournment there was added to the 
platform a resolution deprecating all ef- 
forts to deprive the negro in this country 
of his rights as a citizen. 


Sf 


During the greater 
part of Wednesday 
night, the 15th inst., 
a district on the west side of New York 
City, about a mile long and half a mile 
wide, and including the residences of a 
majority of the negro population, was 
the scene of shameful rioting, which the 
police at first scarcely attempted to re- 
2007 


Negroes Attacked 
in New York 





2008 


press, and in some instances even encour- 
aged. On the preceding Sunday a po- 
liceman named Thorpe while arresting a 
negro woman was fatally stabbed by a 
negro named Arthur Harris, who was a 
friend of the woman, and who now says 
that he believed Thorpe to be a prfvate 
citizen. Harris escaped for a time—he 
was caught some days later in Washing- 
ton—and Thorpe died on Monday. While 
his body was awaiting burial two white 
women stopped in front of his house, 
Wednesday evening, and were lamenting 
his death, when they were threatened by 
a drunken negro named Walters. A 
crowd soon gathered and Walters was 
beaten and’afterward arrested. This was 
the beginning of the rioting. The story 
was spread abroad that a negro had tried 
to kill two white women. The white 
“ roughs ” of the district, who had resent- 
ed the killing of Thorpe, assembled in 
Eighth Avenue arr adjoining streets, and 
attacked all the negroes that could be 
seen, beating them brutally. . Negroes 
were dragged from passing street cars 
and kicked and pounded until they were 
unconscious. In some instances negroes 
thus attacked were saved from the fury 
of the mob by brave white women who 
defended them until they could reach a 
place of safety. Before midnight there 
were ten thousand rioters in or near 
Eighth Avenue, and between Twenty- 
fourth and Fiftieth streets, pursuing and 
beating all the negroes that could be 
found. The police reserves were out, but 
in the early stages of the rioting a major- 
ity of the policemen made scarcely any 
effort to restrain the mob. Afterward, 
when there was danger that the disorder 
would soon be beyond control, the rioters 
were dispersed and peace was restored. 
A majority of the policemen were quite 
willing that the negroes should be at- 
tacked. They arrested only a few whites, 
but many negroes, a majority of whom 
were savagely beaten by the officers them- 
selves. Many negroes who appealed to 
the officers for protection suffered a club- 
bing in response or were turned over to 
the violence of the rioters. Negroes who 
had been arrested and taken to station 
houses were brutally beaten in those 
houses by scores of policemen, and there 
is reason to believe that some suffered in 
this way even after they had been placed 
in cells. The chief officers of the force 
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declined to punish any policeman who 
had thus disgraced himself unless some 
citizen should make a complaint against 
him. The rioting was resumed for a 
short time on Thursday night, but was 
repressed without difficulty by the police, 
who did their duty and cleared the 


streets. 
& 


The factional contest in the 
Democratic party of the 
State of New. York over 
the candidacy of Comptroller Coler for 
the nomination for the office of Governor 
is marked by increasing bitterness, and 
Mr. Bryan has been urged by some of 
the prominent supporters of the young 
Comptroller to give Croker and his allies 
a word of advice. The situation is de- 
cidedly interesting from the point of view 
of national politics; for the rejection of 
Coler at the demand of Boss Croker and 
the Tammany officeholders whom Coler 
has opposed and whose schemes he has 
thwarted would be sharply resented by 
many Democrats in the State, outside of 
the great city, who believe that he would 
receive many thousand more votes than 
would be cast for any candidate accept- 
able to Croker. Ex-Senator Hill is the 
leading advocate of Coler; and the fight 
between Hill and Croker, which at- 
tracted much attention at the Kansas 
City convention, is an open one. Ex- 
Senator Murphy stands with Croker. He 
complains that Coler is “ trying to make 
people think he is better than his party.” 
In a skirmish at the recent meeting of the 
Democratic State Committee Hill was 
beaten. One of his friends moved that 
Mayor McGuire, of Syracuse—who is 
openly for Coler—be selected for tem- 
porary chairman of the State conven- 
tion, which is to be held on September 
11th. After a bitter debate there were 
only 23 votes for the motion and 26 
against it. At last accounts, almost a 
majority of the convention delegates 
were counted for Coler, but his nomina- 
tion still depended upon the action of the 
delegates irom Brooklyn, and it was riot 
known whether Hugh McLaughlin, the 
old Democratic leader or boss there, 
would decide in favor of the young man, 
a foe of all bosses and political jobbery, 
or assist Croker in preventing his nom- 
ination. 
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The latest action of the 
Nicaraguan Government 
with respect to the project- 
ed interoceanic canal appears to clear the 
way for negotiations with our Govern- 
ment concerning a canal to be made and 
owned by the United States. At the be- 
ginning of the current session of the 
Nicaraguan Congress, the expiration of 
the old Maritime Company’s grant was 
officially announced, and that company’s 
stationary property on the canal route 
was seized. Immediately thereafter the 
Government of Nicaragua declared that 
the sweeping concession in perpetuity to 
the Eyre-Cragin syndicate (the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Company) was in full 
force. This syndicate included many 
prominent bankers and other capitalists 
in the United States, and one member of 
it gave notice that the company would 
begin work at once. Altho the financial 
resources of the syndicate were very 
great, it was announced in Nicaragua on 
the 13th inst. that the Government had 
annulled the Eyre-Cragin concession be- 
cause the syndicate had failed to pay the 
$400,000 required by the terms of the 
agreement, in addition to the $100,000 
paid some time ago when the grant was 
made conditionally before the expiration 
of the Maritime Company’s concession. 
The syndicate was informed officially on 
the. 12th, it is said, that its grant had been 
annulled on the 3d, the $400,000 in gold 
having been due before that date. The 
syndicate has given to the public no ex- 
planation of its curious failure to pay the 
stipulated sum. 
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The long trial of 
Caleb Powers, 
charged with being 
an accessory before the fact to the mur- 
der of William Goebel, ended on Satur- 
day last with a verdict of guilty. Powers 
was Secretary of State in Kentucky 
while Taylor held the office of Governor ; 
and the prosecutor attempted to prove 
that the assassin of Goebel stood in his 
office room and. discharged the rifle 
through an open window. The jury was 
composed of eight Goebel Democrats, 
three anti-Goebel Democrats, and one 
Republican. It was out a little less than 
an hour, and in addition to finding Pow- 
ers guilty it decided by unanimous vote 
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that his punishnient should be imprison- 
ment for life. His counsel will apply for 
a new trial. Powers declared in court 
that the verdict was an unjust one; in a 
letter to the public he calls the trial “a 
jifdicial farce,” and says that “ innocence 
is no shield with $100,000 and the meth- 
ods of Campbellism against you.” Four 
more indicted men now. in custody are to 
be tried on a similar charge, and it is re- 
ported that the Governor of Indiana has 
decided to honor requisitions from Ken- 
tucky for Governor Taylor and Finley, 
who were indicted and are now in his 
State. 
a 


The statistics for 
the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church 
show 79 presbyteries, 1,461 ministers, 
2,959 churches and a membership of 
225,890, of whom 9,705 were added on 
confession of faith. The contributions 
were $2,032,936, the largest sum being 
for pastors’ salaries, $805,945. Foreign 
missions received $141,507; home mis- 
sions, including the Assembly’s commit- 
tee and the local committees, $149,674; 
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education, $90,612; colored evangeliza- 


tion, $11,322. Comparing these with the 
preceding years the membership marks a 
gain of 4,800, a little over two per cent.; 
about the same ratio as the preceding 
year. The number of ministers has di- 
minished by 10; the number of churches 
increased by 40; the number of candi- 
dates is less by 40, and smaller than at 
any time since 1884. The additions on 
confession of faith increased over the 
past year by over 1,000, but they are still 
less than at any time since 1884. The 
same thing is true of the baptisms. The 
contributions for foreign missions are 
larger than in any previous year, an in- 
crease over the last year of $30,000, the 
highest previous record being for 1897, 
$122,024, less than the present year by 
nearly $20,000. The congregational ex- 
penditures are the largest of any year, as 
also the amount paid for pastors’ sala- 
ries, the average being about $800. 
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The Church Mission- 
ary Society of Eng- 
‘land has long been 
known as the largest organization for the 
conduct of foreign missions. Its annual 
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report, just issued, shows a record of 
great success during the past year. The 
entire income, including the centenary 
and special funds, amounted to consid- 
erably over $2,000,000, the general and 
appropriated contributions of the year be- 
ing somewhat over $1,500,000. The re- 
view of its work in’ statistical . form 
shows that the work is carried on in 541 
principal stations by 1,238 missionaries 
and 6,839 native laborers, making a to- 
tal of 8,077. Of the missionaries 412 are 
clergy, 146 laymen, 349 are wives of mis- 
sionaries, and there are 331 unmarried 
women. The total number of medical 
missionaries, male and female, is 85. The 
number of communicants reported is 71,- 
500; of native Christian adherents, 
meaning those who are identified with 
the Christian community, altho not nec- 
essarily communicants, 270,600. The 
number of baptisms during the year was 
19,415, of which 8,478 were of adults, 
the remainder of children. The Society 
has the care of 2,139 schools and semi- 
naries, with a total of 104,197 pupils, of 
whom 683 are in the higher grades pre- 
paring for service in the Church. The 
remainder are divided between boys and 
girls in the proportion of 71,000 boys to 
32,000 girls. The medical work reports 
11,557 in patients, and 641,006 visits to 
out patients. The work of the Society 
is carried on in West Africa, at Sierra 
Leone, Yoruba and the Niger territory, 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, including the 
coast district at Mombasa and Uganda, 
Egypt, Palestine, Persia, Northern Ara- 
bia, or Southern Mesopotamia, India, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, China, Japan, New 
Zealand, and Northwestern Canada and 
British Columbia. The Church Mission- 
ary Society missions in China are not in 
the vicinity of the present trouble, but 
principally south of Shanghai, along the 
coast and in the far west of China. The 
progress in the different missions during 
the year has been very noted. Among 
the specially successful ones are those at 
Uganda, extending far beyond the lim- 
its of that province itself. In Persia also 
the missionaries are no longer confined 
to the Armenian suburbs, but are able to 
reside within the long jealously guarded 
walls of Ispahan. Probably the most 
significant fact in connection with this 
Society’s work has been its resolve to re- 
fuse appointment to no thoroughly qual- 
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ified and well acctedited applicant for 
missionary service because of lack of 
funds. Under this rule the force has 
very largely increased within the past 
decade, and during the past year the num- 
ber of acceptances for missionary work 
has been 122, 47 men and 75 women. 


Rd 


Italy is not ,normal- 
y nor naturally 
headquarters for in- 
dependent religious thought; but usual- 
ly those Italian savants who make new 
departures in this direction form inter- 
esting objects for study. This is true in 
particular of Raffaele Mariano, who pro- 
poses some radical reforms in the mod- 
ern Roman Catholic system. Mariano is 
a follower of the great German scholar, 
Gregorovius, the leading authority on 
the history of the eternal city. He does 
not want the Italians to become Wal- 
densians, or Lutherans, or Reformed, 
or even Anglican, or old Catholics. He 
advises that they remain “ good Catho- 
lics,” but with a greatly modified creed. 
In his proposed articles of faith there is 
found no room for monarchical or Papal 
form of government by divine right, nor 
for the decrees of the Councils of Trent, 
or of the Vatican, nor for the authority 
of the councils of the ancient or the 
medieval Church, or of the Church 
fathers, or of Thomas Aquinas, nor for 
the Cathedra Petri. In fact, he has ex- 
cluded from his scheme of Catholicism 
almost everything that constitutes the 
distinguishing feature of modern Ro- 
man Catholicism. Due respect, how- 
ever, shall be shown toward the Word of 
the Holy Scriptures. In recent years he 
has written half a dozen works on the 
origin and development of early Chris- 
tianity, with special reference to its re- 
lations to the institution of papacy, with 
conclusions that are rather peculiar. 
While he denies that this institution is 
of divine right or has divine authority, 
he claims that those are wofully mis- 
taken and are in conflict with the best 
of authorities who think that the papacy 
is the work of fraud or deception. He is 
able to cite excellent Protestant author- 
ity, among these such determined Lu- 
therans as Professor Nosgen, of Ro- 
stock, to show that the best modern 
scholarship admits that Peter was in 
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Rome and was the first religious teacher 
in that city. He can further appeal to 
that prince of patriotic and New Testa- 
ment scholars, Professor Zahn, of Er- 
langen, in confirmation of the same con- 
viction. He evidently would not abol- 
ish the Papal institution, but would only 
deprive it of what he regards as its 
usurped rights. Mariano is a finished 
scholar, and is thoroughly at home in 
modern theological research. One of the 
most peculiar positions which he takes 
in his elaborate effort to demonstrate 
that the growth and development of 
Ultramontanism within the Catholic 
Church and the unfolding of its wonder- 
ful strength in political and other depart- 
ments is largely attributable to the teach- 
ings of the liberal theology of the Prot- 
estants. He directs his polemics chiefly 
against Professor Harnack, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, whom he regards as 
the leader of these classes. 
a 


The Russian policy of 
repressing all national 
life in Finland goes on 
remorselessly. Following upon the 
decree abrogating the constitution a 
Ukase has recently been issued an- 
nouncing that the time has come to put 
the Russian language in its official posi- 
tion, and henceforth a population of a 
little less than 3,000,000 educated, inde- 
pendent people are to be governed in a 
language which barely 8,000 can under- 
stand. The local language is practical- 
ly outlawed, for not even the smaller 
magistrates are to be allowed its use. An 
excuse has apparently been sought in a 
declaration made by Alexander I| in 1808 
that the Finnish and Swedish languages 
were to be used only until such time as 
Russian could be introduced, but that pre- 
ceded the meeting of the Estates and the 
solemn pledge that the Finns were. to 
have the free use of their own language 
in administration. This new law also 
practically abrogates the promise that 
the Government officials, with few ex- 
ceptions, shall be native born Finland- 
ers. As was to be expected, the Depu- 
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ties spoke out strongly in regard to this 
“insulting infringement” of the rights 
of the Finnish people, and the Senate, to 
which the decree’ was sent, refused to 
sanction its publication. Then came 
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peremptory orders from St. Petersburg, 
and fourteen out of twenty-one Senators 
resigned rather than be parties to the 
publication, and to the last a minority 
stood out against it. With this language 
edict have came others. The press laws 
have been modified, and the most im- 
portant newspaper in the country has 
been suppressed, meetings are prohibited, 
and in general the people are being made 
to feel the oppression of Russian des- 
potism. What makes this whole treat- 
ment of Finland more noticeable is its 
marked contrast to the Russian claims 
with regard to the methods of treatment 
of conquered provinces in Asia. There, it 
is said, tribes, so long as they pay their 
tribute and preserve peace, are left very 
much to themselves. Here is a nation 
that has been most loyal and peaceful, 
yet most solemn pledges made to it have 
been ignored, and even ostentatiously 
broken. The result is general discon- 
tent and a spirit of insubordination 
which can scarcely fail to result in great 
material loss to the Empire, either 
through the emigration of a fine class of 
citizens or a general collapse of indus- 
tries from the loss of ambition. The 
Czar, it is believed, has had comparative- 
ly little to do with this, M.. Pobiedo- 
nostseff being the chief mover, and the 
Czar allowing him to have his way in 
this to keep him out of even more serious 
mischief. The wisdom of such a course 
is regarded as doubtful. 


& 


The Rumanian Gov- 
ernment is achieving 
a somewhat unenviable 
notoriety from its treatment of the Jew- 
ish question. At the Congress of Berlin 
this country received its independence 
on specific conditions, one of these being 
that difference of religious creeds and 
confessions was not to be alleged against 
any person in regard to public employ- 
ment or the exercise of professions and 
industries. This particular point has been 
persistently disregarded by the Rumanian 
Government. A new naturalization law 
makes it practically impossible for Ru- 
manian Jews to become citizens of their 
native land, and during the past twenty 
years, aside from 800 Jewish soldiers 
naturalized in 1879, less than 100 Ru- 
manian Jews, members of 20 or 30 
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wealthy families, have succeeded in se- 
curing the right. Restrictions of every 
kind and disabilities are in full force. 
Foremost among them is the denial of 
free education. There are in the country 
30,000 Jewish children who by right are 
eligible for the schools. Less than 3,000 
are admitted even on the payment of fees, 
from which all Rumanians are exempt. 
Even the establishment of Jewish vol- 
untary schools has been hampered as 
much as possible. Practically the only 
means by which the synagog can raise 
funds for educational and charitable un- 
dertakings is the communal tax on meat, 
which has always been cheerfully paid. 
This, however, has been suppressed by 
the Government on the plea that the Jew- 
ish habit of slaughtering animals for food 
is not humane. Furthermore, no Jews 
are admitted to normal schools, to the 
special professional and art schools, and 
even the universities are practically 
closed to them by a regulation .which 
places the fees for Jews at prohibitive 
rates. No Jew can hold office on the 
Rumanian Railway, can be an architect, 
a veterinary surgeon, a dispensing chem- 
ist, or a lawyer; he may not be em- 
ployed at the national bank or serve on 
the Rumanian Chamber of Commerce, 
altho Jewish merchants make consider- 
able contributions to its revenues. The 
Jew must serve in the army, yet cannot 
gain a commission, and so on through the 
whole list of relations held by the peo- 
ple to the Government or even to so- 
ciety. One natural result of this legis- 
lative oppression has been the breaking 
out of riots, expressive of the contempt 
felt for the race by the ruling classes. 
Following upon this there is manifest a 
feverish desire to leave the country, and 
to almost every other section of the world 
pilgrim bands are starting, and only a 
genuine resolve to accord to them the 
rights already assured by the Berlin 
treaty will retain in the country an ele- 
ment absolutely essential to its general 
prosperity. ml 


The Turkish consuls, 
at least those in Europe, 
are having a hard time. 
A most pathetic appeal was recently sent 
from Paris to the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, saying that no salaries 
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- only by the payment of a tribute. 
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had been paid for four months, and that 
they were in urgent need of money. This 
general fact has inspired the Turkish 
consul-general at- Brussels to enter a 
most energetic protest against a scheme 
with regard to which comparatively little 
has been known—namely, the building 
of a railroad from Damascus to Mecca. 
This scheme, it is stated, is the laughing 
stock of engineers in Europe, but seems 
to be a great favorite with the Sultan, 
who is said to be squandering upon it 
the money which it is claimed belongs to 
his diplomatic service. The consul- 
general informs his ruler that the Empire 
has not the means of constructing a line 
of 100 kilometers (62 miles) much less 
one of 2,000 kilometers. He speaks of 
the fact that from the month of January 
to July the diplomatic corps had received 
only one month’s salary, and that in spite 
of all the irades on the subject. In ad- 
dition it had been proposed to retain as 
subscriptions during a year ten per cent. 
of the salaries of the officials. Now the 
consul says this ten per cent. has al- 
ready been retained in order to pay the 
salaries regularly, and yet never have 
they been so badly paid. He then goes 
into details and asks whether his Maj- 
esty has ever visited the imperial work- 
shops to see whether they can furnish the 
required quantity of rails. If he has not, 
it might be well for him to do so, and thus 
learn how thoroughly he has been de- 
ceived. An empire that cannot even 
make its own head gear can scarcely ex- 
pect to raise its own rails. It has been 
affirmed that the Syrian forests could fur- 
nish the sleepers for the road. But 
where in Syria is there a forest? Long 
ago under the wise administration of the 
Empire every vestige of one had disap- 
peared. Furthermore, this impatient of- 
ficial calls attention to the absurdity of 
the project as of no practical use. It is 
to run across deserts without water or 
inhabitants; it will be an object of hos- 
tility for the Bedouin tribes, which the 
Government has never yet been able to 
subjugate and keeps in comparative peace 
Under 
such circumstances constantly to hamper, 
harass and exasperate the entire diplo- 
matic service in order to gratify a whim 
can be explained on no other basis than 
that the Sultan prefers to listen to a 
“crew of intriguing parasites” rather 
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than to men who know of the facts. The 
consul has evidently the courage of his 
convictions. . 


Peking was entered by 
the allied forces on the 
evening of August 
14th apparently after a severe fight 
at the-gates. A cablegram from Gen- 
eral Chaffee announces the entrance on 
Tuesday evening, a day earlier than most 
of the notices, which placed it on the 15th, 
and he says that eight were wounded 
during the day’s fighting, otherwise all 
were well, including the entire Ameri- 
can community gathered in the city. 
Subsequent to this has come informa- 
tion of severe fighting in the Imperial 
City, indicating that the allies find it nec- 
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essary to control the whole in order to 
secure order. A part of the city is also 
reported to be on fire. With the earlier 
statements of the relief of the lega- 
tions had come the announcement that 
the Empress Dowager had withdrawn 
to Hsian-fu, or Si-ngan-fu, an old 
capital of China in the province of 
Shensi, and had compelled the Em- 
peror against his will to go with 
her. In connection with the latest state- 
ments as to the occupation of the capital 
comes a report that the Empress Dow- 
ager was still in the imperial city un- 
der the fire of the allies, having been de- 
tained by Prince Yung-Lu. The ex- 
planation of the unsatisfactory form of 
the statements is probably that tele- 
graphic communication has been broken, 
and that the messages which we have re- 
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ceived by couriers were understood to 
be supplementary to others which have 
not gotten through. The various re-_ 
ports unite in praising the Japanese sol- 
diers for their coolness and valor under 
peculiarly difficult conditions. There 
has been considerable anxiety as to the 
company of missionaries at Paoting-fu. 
The first reports were that they had been 
killed ; then came a rumor that they were 
safe under guard of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The latest information, however, 
indorsed by the United States Consul at 
Chefu and the missionaries there, is to the 
effect that the entire community were put 
to death by the mob. There are also ru- 
mors of massacres of Roman Catholic 
missionaries and converts in the eastern 
section, but Central, Western and South- 
ern China as yet appear to be perfectly 
quiet. 
ad 


There has been considerable 
attention given to the situa- 
tion at Shanghai. The British 
Government had brought on a supply of 
soldiers from India, which it proposed to 
land at that city. Objection was made by 
the consuls, and it was intimated that the 
other Powers would feel called upon to 
land their own troops. The order then 
went from London that the troops should 
pass on to the north. Immediately the 
consuls joined forces in _ protesting 
against this, affirming that some foreign 
troops were essential there to protect the 
settlement. A torpedo boat was dis- 
patched to recall the troops, and soon they 
were landed, with the cordial approval of 
the consuls and the European Powers di- 
rectly interested. This action was crit- 
icised very severely by the English press 
as indicating the vacillating character of 
the British Government. The Foreign 
Office, however, was inclined to look 
upon it as a shrewd method of settling a 
somewhat knotty question. They an- 
nounced themselves as entirely willing to 
defer to the feeling of the Powers and 
only sought the general good. The con- 
sensus of the consuls had indicated a 
change of opinion, and they were entire- 
ly willing to accord to that change. In 
regard to the future action of the Powers 
there appears to be no very great clear- 
ness of opinion. The American Govern- 
ment repeats its announcement that it 
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proposes, after the relief of the legations, 
to see that order is secured and a stable 
government established at the capital. 
This is indorsed by the German Govern- 
ment, but there are various surmises as 
to how it is to be brought about and what 
it is to involve. Will it be necessary to 
dethrone the Empress Dowager, and put 
somebody who may be relied upon in her 
place? Will large additional forces be 
called for aside from those now in the 
Empire? Will the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan, or Russia, France, and 
especially Germany, have the leading 
voice in the settlement of the question? 
Germany seems to think that her inter- 
ests are the most prominent, and there are 
indications that the appointment of Field 
Marshal von Waldersee was made in 
view of the future diplomatic complica- 
tions rather than of the immediate mili- 
tary necessities. The Chinese Minister 
at Washington has handed to the Gov- 
ernment a request from China through 
Li Hung Chang that Minister Conger 
or some other American official be ap- 
pointed as Commissioner with authority 
to open negotiations for peace. In the 
absence of Secretaries Hay and Root no 
immediate answer was given. Similar 
applications, it is said, have been made 
to other Powers, and it seems probable 
that there will be a conference in order 
to insure unity of action. Another im- 
portant announcement is that two of the 
influential viceroys have made earnest 
application to the Powers that no disre- 
spect be shown to the Emperor or Em- 
press Dowager. 


The South African South African mat- 
M ters are as much of 
uddle 

a muddle as ever. 

General De Wet has slipped through 
General Kitchener’s fingers and escaped 
with his whole force into the Transvaal, 
where he apparently holds the region 
west of Pretoria at his command. He 
undertook to try conclusions again with 
General Baden-Powell, and coming up in 
front of him, demanded his surrender. 
The general wanted to gain time for a 
flank movement, and hence asked for 
terms, but the messenger accomplished 
his purpose in finding out the size of the 
British force, and without returning any 
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answer the wily Boer slipped away. 
There is a redeeming feature in the dis- 
covery that the garrison at Eland’s River, 
which it was supposed had been captured, 
is safe, and has been relieved. The few 
hundred men made a plucky fight, and 
held out against a larger force of Boers. 
There comes a somewhat uneasy, altho as 
yet unconfirmed, rumor of trouble among 
the native tribes. The British censorship 
of the telegraph and the press is very 
rigid, but through the Portuguese ports 
there has come a story of a rising by 
20,000 of the Matabeles. Whether there 
is good foundation for this rumor or not 
is not entirely evident, altho the rigid 
consorship would seem to indicate that 
the situation is more serious than has 
been supposed. Lord Roberts has ap- 
parently lost patience, and has given up 
his policy of conciliation, issuing a proc- 
lamation canceling his previous order re- 
garding oaths of neutrality and passes. 
Hereafter no oaths will be taken or pas- 
sage granted, and all burghers will be 
regarded as prisoners of war. The 
houses and farms of armed Boers will be 
destroyed, and damage to railroads will 
be punished by fines on land. The rea- 
son for this is said to be the abuse by the 
Boers of the leniency shown them and 
the advantage taken of it to continue their 
resistance to the British. The repeated 
breaking of the oath of neutrality is 
stated to be due to the announcement by 
the Government of the Transvaal that 
such violation is not immoral. What 
the effect of this will be in general is not 
yet evident, altho it would seem certain 
to embitter the contest and make peace 
more difficult. The escape of General 
De Wet and the combination of different 
forces in the Transvaal lengthens out the 
prospect of war somewhat indefinitely. 
The Boers seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that taking prisoners does not 
pay, for in several instances they have re- 
tained only the officers and allowed the 
soldiers to go free. A number of these 
who escaped from General De Wet’s 
army announced that he is holding Presi- 
dent Steyn under surveillance. From 


- President Kruger there is no news, but 


he appears to be holding his own, and not 
to be in immediate fear of capture, or 
anxious to surrender. 
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The Cause of the 


By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SocIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 





HEN I reached London a few 
days ago, after a rapid journey 
from China across Siberia, I was 

waylaid by reporters from many of the 
daily papers, who, with more than Amer- 
ican persistence, demanded the latest 
news from the empire of the Boxers. 

One question which they almost inva- 
riably asked was whether I deemed the 
missionaries responsible for the uprising. 
I did not at first understand the signifi- 
canceof the question, having been for sev- 
eral weeks out of range of the daily paper 
and its discussions, but I soon found that 
it was widely reported throughout the 
Old World that the missionary was really 
at the bottom of the uprising. This idea 
had been greatly strengthened by Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Exeter Hall in 
which, it is said, he seized the opportunity 
to implore the missionaries of the Cross 
to moderate their propagandist ardor. 
Said Lord Salisbury: 


“The Chinese and other nations have got 
the idea that missionary work is a mere in- 
strument of the secular government in order 
to achieve the objects it has in view. This is 
a most dangerous and terrible snare.” 

Of course, when thus put there is much 
force in Lord Salisbury’s warning, but 
the responsibility for subsequent out- 
breaks rests not upon the missionary and 
his work, but upon the governments who 
make a pretext of avenging the missiona- 
ties by seizing the territory and property 
of the people whom he has gone to con- 
vert. Says Mr. Stead: 

“Nowadays when the heathen slay a mis- 
sionary, the missionary’s government seize a 
province. The missionary has become not so 
much a John the Baptist of the Gospel as an 
avant courier of the general and the gunboat.” 


Tho there may be several grains of 
truth in this characterization of mission- 
ary operation, again I would call attention 
to the fact that it is the greedy foreign 
Power, and not the missionary, upon 
whom the responsibility must be laid. 
Some other pretext for national aggran- 
dizement would be found if the mission- 
ary did not furnish a convenient one. 





“Yellow Cyclone.” 


Nowhere in the far East, in creditable 
circles, did I hear it suggested that the 
missionary was to blame for the Boxers, 
or for the dreadful uneasiness and appre- 
hension which then prevailed. Mer- 
chants and diplomats and foreign resi- 
dents of high and low degree alike knew 
too well that there were other causes to 
blame for straining the bowstring of na- 
tional feeling and prejudice so tight that 
at last it snapped asunder. 

I left China immediately before the out- 
break occurred, and was in Peking barely 
three weeks before the ill-fated missiona- 
ries and diplomats were cut off from the 
outer world and besieged in the Imperial 
city. The thunder cloud was seen to be © 
gathering in the West. The lurid light- 
nings were already warning the foreign- 
ers of the approach of a terrible storm. 
But even then, so far as I know, no re- 
sponsible person in China blamed the mis- 
sionaries for the upheaval, which was seen 
to be inevitable. In fact, by all whose 
opinion is worth having, the missionary 
was regarded as the herald of peace and 
good will between China and the foreign- 
er, and if any one could allay the stored 
up wrath of the Yellow man and turn it 
aside from his White neighbor, it was 
thought to be this same missionary. 

More than one diplomat in high station 
assured me of this. The able representa- 
tive of the United States at the court of 
Japan told me, as he has told many oth- 
ers, that the influence of the foreign mis- 
sionary had done more for the enlighten- 
ment and progress of Japan than all other 
foreign influences, political and commer- 
cial, combined. Mr. Conger, himself, 
whose name during these troublous 
weeks has become so familiar to the read- 
ing public, spoke to me in equally high 
terms of missionary work in China. 
While I was at Peking he presided at a 
missionary gathering held in the interests 
of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
China, and took occasion in his opening 
remarks to speak in unstinted terms of 
praise of mission work in China. At a 
previous meeting of the missionary asso- 
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ciation he had more at length expressed 
his views on the same subject ; and, while 
suggesting some ways in which he 
thought the labors of the missionaries 
might be strengthened by greater co-op- 
eration, and less insistence on denomina- 
tional tenets, on the whole he had spoken 
in the highest terms, of eulogy of the 
work and worth of the missionaries 
throughout the empire as he had ob- 
served it. 

It must be said that there was one ex- 
ception made by many to this almost uni- 
versal chorus of praise. It was said that 
the Catholic missionaries had often un- 
wisely and sometimes unjustly defended 
thei *@enverts in + wrt, and that a China- 
man Wiig % iu to go to law would 
sometimes seek the protection and influ- 
ence of a priest when the justice of his 
cause was somewhat dubious. But such 
unwisdom had never been charged, so 
far as I know, in a single instance upon 
a Protestant missionary. They had stu- 
diously refrained from taking up the 
cases of their converts, or advocating 
them before the authorities. They had 
even gained the ill will and enmity of 
Christian Chinamen with lawsuits on 
their hands, because they so conscien- 
tiously refused to press even a just claim. 

To what, then, can this terrible “ Yel- 
low Cyclone” be attributed? The causes 
are not far to seek, and it is not necessary 
to lay them at the door of the messengers 
of the Gospel of Peace. The Chinaman 
is no fool, if he is in a stage of “ arrested 
development,”’ and an eye much less keen 
than his would have seen how the white 
races were little by little making en- 
croachments upon his beloved land. He 
has not forgotten the bombardment of 
Canton, nor the establishment of Great 
Britain on the island of Hong Kong, ob- 
taining as she did for a part of her very 
empire the most beautiful and important 
harbor on all the coast of Asia. He could 
not fail to see the aggressions of France 
in the south and Germany in the north, 
nor fail to note that, little by little, the 
huge Octopus of the West was stretching 
out its tentacles over the empire of his 
fathers. He readily perceived that every 
case of mob violence. every little disturb- 
ance was maenified hy European Powers 
until i¢ became a case for indemnity and 
land grabbing 

But perhaps the aggressions which at 
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last brought things to a crisis were those 
of the Germans in Shantung and of the 
Russians in Manchuria. The Chinaman 
saw the mailed hands of Russia and Ger- 
many closing upon him, and he realized 
how little there would be left when those 
two iron hands came together in Peking. 

Undoubtedly the building of the rail- 
ways was the last straw that broke the pa- 
tient camel’s back. For years the Celes- 
tial had fought against the advent of the 
iron horse. He evidently felt by intui- 
tion that the railways would herald the 
end of the old régime and the beginning 
of a new China. If there is anything 
that the average Celestial rapturously 
adores it is the ancient landmark. If there 
is anything that he utterly and totally de- 
tests it is the new innovation. But in 
spite of his protests and his objections, 
his diplomatic postponements, and his de- 
structionof the early railways themselves, 
the iron horse had at last come to China. 
The railway was already completed from 
Taku on the coast to Tientsin, thirty 
miles up the Pei-ho River. From Tien- 
tsin it had stretched its glistening rails 
ninety miles further to Peking, and had 
beenarrested only three or four miles from 
the imperial purple forbidden city itself. 
From Peking it had been built beyond 
Pao-ting-fu a hundred miles south and 
east, and was rapidly stretching on to 
Hankau and the far south. A line had 
also been completed to Pei-te-ho, on the 
coast, and another was rapidly making 
its way to Mukden in Manchuria, while 
the Trans-Siberian and Eastern China 
Railway was the greatest menace of all, 
and threatened to bring Paris within 
eleven days of Peking. 

Nor was it simply thé Chinaman’s in- 
herent hatred of progress and Western 
inventions that made him fear and hate 
the advent of the railway. He had more 
substantial grounds for his resentment. 
The railway had thrown tens of thou- 
sands of coolies out of work. The iron 
horse carried a hundred tons weight of 
goods in a single trip from Tientsin to 
Peking in four hours, whereas it would 
have taken five hundred coolies and as 
many carts and mules to have accom- 
plised the same work in the olden days 
The coolies, if not the mules, were all on 
the side of the old order of things and 
against the new innovations. 


But, most serious of all, these railways 





The Plowman to His Brethren 


ran through graveyards and disturbed. 


the bones of their ancestors. It was im- 
possible that it should be otherwise, for 
China is one great graveyard, and if the 
road runs anywhere it must disturb an- 
cient bones. As much pains as possible, 
perhaps, was taken to avoid disturbing 
the graves, for the railway builders knew 
the consequences, but it was impossible 
to avoid a thousand causes of complaint. 

No one who has not been in China can 
realize the intense devotion of the inhab- 
itant of the Middle Kingdom to the 
graves of his ancestors. Ancestor wor- 
ship is his one religion. These graves 
are his altars and his most cherished tem- 
ples. At them he burns his mock money, 
and fires his noisy crackers and offers his 
grotesque worship. It is said that two 
hundred millions of dollars in gold are 
spent by Chinamen every year in pur- 
chasing mock money, incense, and paper 
gewgaws to be burned at the graves of 
their ancestors. All kinds of fish, flesh 
and fowl, vegetables and fruits, are taken 
to these graves in order that the spirits on 
the other side of the Styx may have re- 
freshment for their long journey; and 
paper, representing billions of taels in 
gold and silver, is burned in order that 
they may have wherewith to pay Charon 
for their passage. No wonder, then, that 
these hideous lines of modern rails, run- 
ing ruthlessly through their cemeteries, 
unearthing the white bones of their an- 
cestors, destroying the rest and peace of 
their dead relatives, should provoke the 
living to ungovernable fury. 

The promoters of the revolution added 
fuel to the fire by circulating stories of 
unnamable atrocities, of Chinese babies 
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being killed by wholesale in order that 
they might be placed beneath the sleep- 
ers of the railway, of poisoned wells and 
of demons in human shape who had come 
to China to kill every long-queued native 
and make the country all their own. 
These causes are indeed sufficient to 
account for the dreadful uprising against 
the foreigners in the land of Cathay with- 
out laying any portion of the real blame 
upon the shoulders of the messengers of 
the Gospel of Peace. The only wonder 
is, not that the cyclone has burst, but that 
it was delayed so long. The only hope 
of the establishment of permanent tran- 
quillity and order in China is not found in 
the bayonets of unite. .~ ~dje and Amer- 


_ica, tho these may help for ‘time to bring 


outward peace, but in the elevating and 
educating influence of these same mis- 
sionaries of the Cross, who in some quar- 
ters have been so inconsiderately blamed 
for the present condition of affairs. More 
than ever, after the swords and guns of 
civilized nations have done their work of 
so-called pacification, which really often 
means revenge and aggression, will the 
work of the missionaries be needed. Civ- 
ilization cannot obtain a permanent foot- 
hold in the Middle Kingdom without 
their aid. At the best it will be a long 
and fearful struggle, but there is no hope 
in any other quarter for permanent and 
lasting peace. The missionaries, instead 
of being the fomenters of the trouble, can 
alone, through the agencies with which 
they deal, allay the storm, bring peace to 
China and lay the foundations in this dis- 
tracted empire, of a lasting modern civ- 
ilization. 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


The Plowman to His Brethren. 
By John P. Sjolander. 


E own no masters, we that walk with 
God 


W 


In were garments smelling of the 
aw ; 

We bear no yoke that others must not bear, 

Except of greater love and tenderer care; 

We bow not down with burdens on us laid, 

But lift them up for whom the load was made ; 

For ight must we be, and stand erect, 

[he almoners of God to his elect. 


Not ours to judge who ‘tis that makes de 
mands, 

Ours but to see the piteous, outstretched 
hands ; 

For unto us the cotters be as kings— 

All—all in need of what the harvest brings ; 

And be that what it will we must be just, 

For it is only given us in trust: 

We will not question whose the cry or call, 

But be God's almoners to one and all, 

Cenas Bavou, Texas, 
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proposes, after the relief of the legations, 
to see that order is secured and a stable 
government established at the capital. 
This is indorsed by the German Govern- 
ment, but there are various surmises as 
to how it is to be brought about and what 
it is to involve. Will it be necessary to 
dethrone the Empress Dowager, and put 
somebody who may be relied upon in her 
place? Will large additional forces be 
called for aside from those now in the 
Empire? Will the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan, or Russia, France, and 
especially Germany, have the leading 
voice in the settlement of the question? 
Germany seems to think that her inter- 
ests are the most prominent, and there are 
indications that the appointment of Field 
Marshal von Waldersee was made in 
view of the future diplomatic complica- 
tions rather than of the immediate mili- 
tary necessities. The Chinese Minister 
at Washington has handed to the Gov- 
ernment a request from China through 
Li Hung Chang that Minister Conger 
or some other American official be ap- 
pointed as Commissioner with authority 
to open negotiations for peace. In the 
absence of Secretaries Hay and Root no 
immediate answer was given. Similar 
applications, it is said, have been made 
to other Powers, and it seems probable 
that there will be a conference in order 
to insure unity of action. Another im- 
portant announcement is that two of the 
influential viceroys have made earnest 
application to the Powers that no disre- 
spect be shown to the Emperor or Em- 
press Dowager. 


ee South African mat- 
M ters are as much of 
uddle 

a muddle as ever. 

General De Wet has slipped through 
General Kitchener’s fingers and escaped 
with his whole force into the Transvaal, 
where he apparently holds the region 
west of Pretoria at his command. He 
undertook to try conclusions again with 
General Baden-Powell, and coming up in 
front of him, demanded his surrender. 
The general wanted to gain time for a 
flank movement, and hence asked for 
terms, but the messenger accomplished 
his purpose in finding out the size of the 
British force, and without returning any 
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answer the wily Boer slipped away. 
There is a redeeming feature in the dis- 
covery that the garrison at Eland’s River, 
which it was supposed had been captured, 
is safe, and has been relieved. The few 


hundred men made a plucky fight, and 


held out against a larger force of Boers. 
There comes a somewhat uneasy, altho as 
yet unconfirmed, rumor of trouble among 
the native tribes. The British censorship 
of the telegraph and the press is very 
rigid, but through the Portuguese ports 
there has come a story of a rising by 
20,000 of the Matabeles. Whether there 
is good foundation for this rumor or not 
is not entirely evident, altho the rigid 
consorship would seem to indicate that 
the situation is more serious than has 
been supposed. Lord Roberts has ap- 
parently lost patience, and has given up 
his policy of conciliation, issuing a proc- 
lamation canceling his previous order re- 
garding oaths of neutrality and passes. 
Hereafter no oaths will be taken or pas- 
sage granted, and all burghers will be 
regarded as prisoners of war. The 
houses and farms of armed Boers will be 
destroyed, and damage to railroads will 
be punished by fines on land. The rea- 
son for this is said to be the abuse by the 
Boers of the leniency shown them and 
the advantage taken of it to continue their 
resistance to the British. The repeated 
breaking of the oath of neutrality is 
stated to be due to the announcement by 
the Government of the Transvaal that 
such violation is not immoral. What 
the effect of this will be in general is not 
yet evident, altho it would seem certain 
to embitter the contest and make peace 
more difficult. The escape of General 
De Wet and the combination of different 
forces in the Transvaal lengthens out the 
prospect of war somewhat indefinitely. 
The Boers seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that taking prisoners does not 
pay, for in several instances they have re- 
tained only the officers and allowed the 
soldiers to go free. A number of these 
who escaped from General De Wet’s 
army announced that he is holding Presi- 
dent Steyn under surveillance. From 
President Kruger there is no news, but 
he appears to be holding his own, and not 
to be in immediate fear of capture, or 
anxious to surrender. 












The Cause of the 


“Yellow Cyclone.” 


By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SocIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


HEN I reached London a few 
days ago, after a rapid journey 
from China across Siberia, I was 

waylaid by reporters from many of the 
daily papers, who, with more than Amer- 
ican persistence, demanded the latest 
news from the empire of the Boxers. 

One question which they almost inva- 
riably asked was whether I deemed the 
missionaries responsible for the uprising. 
I did not at first understand the signifi- 
canceof the question, having been for sev- 
eral weeks out of range of the daily paper 
and its discussions, but I soon found that 
it was widely reported throughout the 
Old World that the missionary was really 
at the bottom of the uprising. This idea 
had been greatly strengthened by Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Exeter Hall in 
which, it is said, he seized the opportunity 
to implore the missionaries of the Cross 
to moderate their propagandist ardor. 
Said Lord Salisbury: 


“The Chinese and other nations have got 
the idea that missionary work is a mere in- 
strument of the secular government in_order 
to achieve the objects it has in view. This is 
a most dangerous and terrible snare.” 

Of course, when thus put there is much 
force in Lord Salisbury’s warning, but 
the responsibility for subsequent out- 
breaks rests not upon the missionary and 
his work, but upon the governments who 
make a pretext of avenging the missiona- 
ries by seizing the territory and property 
of the people whom he has gone to con- 
vert. Says Mr. Stead: 

“ Nowadays when the heathen slay a mis- 
sionary, the missionary’s government seize a 
province. The missionary has become not’so 
much a John the Baptist of the Gospel as an 
avant courier of the general and the gunboat.” 


Tho there may be several grains of 
truth in this characterization of mission- 
ary operation, again I would call attention 
to the fact that it is the greedy foreign 
Power, and not the missionary, upon 
whom the responsibility must be laid. 
Some other pretext for national aggran- 
dizement would be found if the mission- 
ary did not furnish a convenient one. 


Nowhere in the far East, in creditable 
circles, did I hear it suggested that the 
missionary was to blame for the Boxers, 
or for the dreadful uneasiness and appre- 
hension which then prevailed. Mer- 
chants and diplomats and foreign resi- 
dents of high and low degree alike knew * 
too well that there were other causes to 
blame for straining the bowstring of na- 
tional feeling and prejudice so tight that 
at last it snapped asunder. 

I left China immediately before the out- 
break occurred, and was in Peking barely 
three weeks before the ill-fated missiona- 
ries and diplomats were cut off from the 
outer world and besieged in the Imperial 
city. The thunder cloud was seen to be 
gathering in the West. The lurid light- 
nings were already warning the foreign- 
ers of the approach of a terrible storm. 
But even then, so far as I know, no re- 
sponsible person in China blamed the mis- 
sionaries for the upheaval, which was seen 
to be inevitable. In fact, by all whose 
opinion is worth having, the missionary 
was regarded as the herald of peace and 
good will between China and the foreign- 
er, and if any one could allay the stored 
up wrath of the Yellow man and turn it 
aside from his White neighbor, it was 
thought to be this same missionary. 

More than one diplomat in high station 
assured me of this. The able representa- 
tive of the United States at the court of 
Japan told me, as he has told many oth- 
ers, that the influence of the foreign mis- 
sionary had done more for the enlighten- 
ment and progress of Japan than all other 
foreign influences, political and commer- 
cial, combined. Mr. Conger, himself, 
whose name during these troublous 
weeks has become so familiar to the read- 
ing public, spoke to me in equally high 
terms of missionary work in China. 
While I was at Peking he presided at a 
missionary gathering held in the interests 
of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
China, and took occasion in his opening 
remarks to speak in unstinted terms of 
praise of mission work in China. At a 
previous meeting of the missionary asso- 
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ciation he had more at length expressed 
his views on the same subject ; and, while 
suggesting some ways in which he 
thought the labors of the missionaries 
might be strengthened by greater co-op- 
eration, and less insistence on denomina- 
tional tenets, on the whole he had spoken 
in the highest terms of eulogy of the 
work and worth of the missionaries 
throughout the empire as he had ob- 
served it. 

It must be said that there was one ex- 
. ception made by many to this almost uni- 
versal chorus of praise. It was said that 
the Catholic missionaries had often un- 
wisely and sometimes unjustly defended 
their converts in court, and that a China- 
man who wanted to go to law would 
sometimes seek the protection and influ- 
ence of a priest when the justice of his 
cause was somewhat dubious. But such 
unwisdom had never been charged, so 
far as I know, in a single instance upon 
a Protestant missionary. They had stu- 
diously refrained from taking up the 
cases of their converts, or advocating 
them before the authorities. They had 
even gained the ill will and enmity of 
Christian Chinamen with lawsuits on 
their hands, because they so conscien- 
tiously refused to press even a just claim. 

To what, then, can this terrible “ Yel- 
low Cyclone ” be attributed? The causes 
are not far to seek, and it is not necessary 
to lay them at the door of the messengers 
of the Gospel of Peace. The Chinaman 
is no fool, if he is in a stage of “ arrested 
development,” and an eye much less keen 
than his would have seen how the white 
races were little by little making en- 
croachments upon his beloved land. He 
has not forgotten the bombardment of 
Canton, nor.the establishment of Great 
Britain on the island of Hong Kong, ob- 
taining as she did for a part of her very 
empire the most beautiful and important 
harbor on all the coast of Asia. He could 
not fail to see the aggressions of France 
in the south and Germany in the north, 
nor fail to note that. little by little, the 
huge Octopus of the West was stretching 
out its tentacles over the empire of his 
fathers. He readily perceived that every 
case of mob violence, every little disturb- 
ance was magnified by European Powers 
until it became a case for indemnity and 
land grabbing. 

But perhaps the aggressions which at 
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last brought things to a crisis were those 
of the Germans in Shantung and of the 
Russians in Manchuria. The Chinaman 
saw the mailed hands of Russia and Ger- 
many closing upon him, and he realized 
how little there would be left when those 
two iron hands came together in Peking. 

Undoubtedly the building of the rail- 
ways was the last straw that broke the pa- 
tient camel’s back. For vears the Celes- 
tial had fought against the advent of the 
iron horse. He evidently felt by intui- 
tion that the railways would herald the 
end of the old régime and the beginning 
of a new China. If there is anything | 
that the average Celestial rapturously 
adores it is the ancient landmark. If there 
is anything that he utterly and totally de- 
tests it is the new innovation. But in 
spite of his protests and his objections, 
his diplomatic postponements, and his de- 
struction of the early railways themselves, 
the iron horse had at last come to China. 
The railway was already completed from 
Taku on the coast to Tientsin, thirty 
miles up the Pei-ho River. From Tien- 
tsin it had stretched its glistening rails 
ninety miles further to Peking, and had 
beenarrested only three or four miles from 
the imperial purple forbidden city itself. 
From Peking it had been built beyond 
Pao-ting-fu a hundred miles south and 
east, and was rapidly stretching on to 
Hankau and the far south. A line had 
also been completed to Pei-te-ho, on the 
coast, and another was rapidly making 
its way to Mukden in Manchuria, while 
the Trans-Siberian and Eastern China 
Railway was the greatest menace of all, 
and threatened to bring Paris within 
eleven days of Peking. 

Nor was it simply the Chinaman’s in- 
herent hatred of progress and Western 
inventions that made him fear and hate 
the advent of the railway. He had more 
substantial grounds for his resentment. 
The railway had thrown tens of thou- 
sands of coolies out of work. The iron 
horse carried a hundred tons weight of 
goods in a single trip from Tientsin to 


: Peking in four hours, whereas it would 


have taken five hundred coolies and as 
many carts and mules to have accom- 
plised the same work in the olden days. 
The coolies, if not the mules. were all on 
the side of the old order of things and 
against the new innovations. 

But, most serious of all, these railways 
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ran through graveyards and disturbed 
the bones of their ancestors. It was im- 
possible that it should be otherwise, for 
China is one great graveyard, and if the 
road runs anywhere it must disturb an- 
cient bones. As much pains as possible, 
perhaps, was taken to avoid disturbing 
the graves, for the railway builders knew 
the consequences, but it was impossible 
to avoid a thousand causes of complaint. 

No one who has not been in China can 
realize the intense devotion of the inhab- 
itant of the Middle Kingdom to the 
graves of his ancestors. Ancestor wor- 
ship is his one religion. These graves 
are his altars and his most cherished tem- 
ples. At them he burns his mock money, 
and fires his noisy crackers and offers his 
grotesque worship. It is said that two 
hundred millions of dollars in gold are 
spent by Chinamen every year in pur- 
chasing mock money, incense, and paper 
gewgaws to be burned at the graves of 
their ancestors. All kinds of fish, flesh 
and fowl, vegetables and fruits, are taken 
to these graves in order that the spirits on 
the other side of the Styx may have re- 
freshment for their long journey; and 
paper, representing billions of taels in 
gold and silver, is burned in order that 
they may have wherewith to pay Charon 
for their passage. No wonder, then, that 
these hideous lines of modern rails, run- 
ing ruthlessly through their cemeteries, 
unearthing the white bones of their an- 
cestors, destroying the rest and peace of 
their dead relatives, should provoke the 
living to ungovernable fury. 

The promoters of the revolution added 
fuel to the fire by circulating stories of 
unnamable atrocities, of Chinese babies 
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being killed by wholesale in order that 
they might be placed beneath the sleep- 
ers of the railway, of poisoned wells and 
of demons in human shape who had come 
to China to kill every long-queued native 
and make the country all their own. 

These causes are indeed sufficient to 
account for the dreadful uprising against 
the foreigners in the land of Cathay with- 
out laying any portion of the real blame 
upon the shoulders of the messengers of 
the Gospel of Peace. The only wonder 
is, not that the cyclone has burst, but that 
it was delayed so long. The only hope 
of the establishment of permanent tran- 
quillity and order in China is not found in 
the bayonets of united Europe and Amer- 
ica, tho these may help for a time to bring 
outward peace, but in the elevating and 
educating influence of these same mis- 
sionaries of the Cross, who in some quar- 
ters have been so inconsiderately blamed 
for the present condition of affairs. More 
than ever, after the swords and guns of 
civilized nations have done their work of 
so-called pacification, which really often 
means revenge and aggression, will the 
work of the missionaries be needed. Civ- 
ilization cannot obtain a permanent foot- 
hold in the Middle Kingdom without 
their aid. At the best it will be a long 
and fearful struggle, but there is no hope 
in any other quarter for permanent and 
lasting peace. The missionaries, instead 
of being the fomenters oi the trouble, can 
alone, through the agencies with which 
they deal, allay the storm, bring peace to 
China and lay the foundations in this dis- 
tracted empire, of a lasting modern ciy- 
ilization. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Plowman to His Brethren. 
By John P. Sjolander. 


E own no masters, we that walk with 
W °"e 

In workday garments smelling of the 

sod; 

We bear no yoke that others must not bear, 
Except of greater love and tenderer care; 
We bow not down with burdens on us laid, 
But lift them up for whom the load was made; 
For upright must we be, and stand erect, 
The almoners of God to his elect. 


_—- ---- 


Not ours to judge who ’tis that makes de- 
mands, 

Ours but to see the piteous, outstretched 
hands; 

For unto us the cotters be as kings— 

Ali—all in need of what the harvest brings; 

And be that what it will we must be just, 

For it is only given us in trust: 

We will not question whose the cry or call, 

But be God’s almoners to one and all, 

Cepar Bayou, Texas, 















The Social Democratic 





Party. 


By Eugene V. Debs, 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE Party. 


N the Presidential election of 1892 the 
Socialist candidate received 2I1,- 
512 votes ; in the election of 1896 the 
vote was increased to 36,275 votes. The 
following two years witnessed an unprece- 
dented spread of Socialist sentiment and 
in the Congressional and State elections 
of 1898 the Socialist candidates received 
91,749 votes, an increase of almost 200 
per cent. in two years. But it must not 
be assumed that this vote represented 
the entire political strength of Socialists 
in the United States. In a number of 
States the election laws were such that 
the Socialist ticket could not be placed 
upon the official ballot, while in many dis- 
tricts the number of Socialists was so 
small and they were so widely scattered 
that no nominations were made and the 
Socialist vote was not polled. 

The figures given are sufficient to indi- 
cate that in the Unitéd States, as in other 
countries, International Socialism is mak- 
ing tremendous strides and that its seven 
million supporters, spread overallthe belts 
and zones of the globe, and the most ac- 
tive propagandists ever known, will in 
the next few years be multiplied into 
controlling majorities in all lands which 
have modern industry as the basis of 
their civilization, Socialism being wholly 
a question of economic development. 
This will mean the end of the present 
capitalist competitive system and the in- 
troduction of its economic successor, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 

The movement is international because 
it is born of and follows the development 
of the capitalist system, which, in. its 
operation, is confined to no country, but 
by the stimulus of modern agencies of 
production, exchange, communication 
and transportation, has overleaped all 
boundary lines and made the world the 
theater of its activities. By this process 
all the nations of the earth must finally 
be drawn into relations of industrial and 
commercial co-operation, as the economic 
basis of human brotherhood. 

This is the goal of modern Socialism 
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and it is this that inspires its disciples 
with the zeal and ardor of crusaders. 

So much has been said and written of 
Socialism by persons who have no proper 
conception of its origin, its philosophy 
and its mission, or who, for reasons of 
their own, have resorted to wilful mis- 
representation, that it is not strange that 
a great many people instinctively shrink 
from the merest mention of it, and look 
upon those who advocate this perfectly 
sane and scientific doctrine as the enemies 
of society, maliciously plotting to over- 
throw its cherished institutions. 

What is Socialism? To answer in a 
single sentence, it means the collective 
ownership by all the people of all the 
means of wealth production and distribu- 
tion. It is purely an economic question ; 
the evolution of industry has developed 
Socialism. Man can only work, produce 
wealth, with tools. The mere hand 
tools of former times have become pon- 
derous and very costly machines. These 
machines, Socialists contend, represent 
progressive social conceptions. These 
and the factories, mills, and shops in 
which they are housed, as well as the 
lands and mines from which the raw ma- 
terials are drawn, are used in common by 
the workers, and in their very nature are 
marked for common ownership and con- 
trol. Socialism does not propose the col- 
lective ownership of property, but of cap- 
ital; that is to say, the instruments of 
wealth production, which, in the form of 
private property, enable a few capitalists 
to exploit vast numbers of workers, thus 
creating millionaires and mendicants and 
inaugurating class rule and all its odious 
and undemocratic distinctions. 

At this point I deem it proper to intro- 
duce the platform of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, adopted at its recent nation- 
al convention, held at Indianapolis : 


“The Social Democratic Party of America 
declares that life, liberty and happiness depend 
upon equal political and economic rights. 

“In our economic development an industrial 
revolution has taken place, the individual tool 
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of former years having become the social tool 
of the present. The individual tool was owned 
by the worker who employed himself and was 
master of his product. The social tool, the 
machine, is owned by the capitalist and the 
worker is dependent upon him for employ- 
ment. The capitalist thus becomes the master 
of the worker and is able to appropriate to 
himseif a large share of the product of his 
labor. 

“ Capitalism, the private ownership of the 
means of production, is responsible for the in- 
security of subsistence, the poverty, misery 
and degradation of the ever-growing majority 
of our people; but the same economic forces 
which have produced and now intensify the 
capitalist system will necessitate the adoption 
of Socialism, the collective ownership of the 
means of production for the common good 
and welfare. 

“The present system of social production 
and private ownership is rapidly converting 
society into two antagonistic classes—i. e., the 
capitalist class and the propertyless class. The 
middle class, once the most powerful of this 
great nation, is disappearing in the mill of 
competition. The issue is now between the 
two classes first named. Our political liberty 
is now of little value to the masses unless used 
to acquire economic liberty. 

*‘ Independent political action and the trade 
union movement are the chief emancipating 
factors of the working class, the one represent- 
ing its political, the other its economic wing, 
and both must co-operate to abolish the cap- 
italist system. 

““Therefore the Social Democratic Party of 
America deciares its object to be: 

“1, The organization of the working class 
into a political party to conquer the public 
powers now controlled by capitalists. 

“2. The abolition of wage-slavery by the 
establishment of a national system of co-opera- 
tive industry, based upon the social or com- 
mon ownership of the means of production 
and distribution, to be administered by so- 
ciety in the common interest of all its mem- 
bers, and the complete emancipation of the 
socially useful classes from the domination of 
capitalism. 

“The working class and all those in sym- 
pathy with their historic mission to realize 
a higher civilization should sever connection 
with all capitalist and reform parties and unite 
with the Social Democratic Party of America. 

“The control of political power by the So- 
cial Democratic Party will be tantamount to 


the abolition of all class rule. 


“ The solidarity of labor connecting the mil- 
lions of  class-conscious fellow-workers 
throughout the civilized world will lead to 
international Socialism, the brotherhood of 
man. 

“As steps in, that direction, we make the 
following demands: 

“1, Revision of our Federal Constitution in 
order to remove the obstacles to complete con- 
trol of government by the people irrespective 
of sex. 

‘2. The public ownership of, all industries 
controiled by monopolies, trusts and combines. 


“3. The public ownership of all railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones; all means of 
transportation, and communication; all water- 
works, gas and electric plants, and other pub- 
lic utilities. 

“4. The public ownership of all gold, silver, 
copper, lead, iron, coal, and other mines, and 
all oil and gas wells. 

“5. The reduction of the hours of labor in 
proportion to the increasing facilities of pro- 
duction. 

“6. The inauguration of a system of public 
works and improvemepts for the employment 
of the unemployed, the public credit to be util- 
ized for that purpose. 

“7. Useful inventions to be free, the in- 
ventor to be remunerated by the public. 

“8. Labor legislation to be national, instead 
of local, and international when possible. 

“9. National insurance of working people 
against accidents, lack of employment and 
want in old age. 

“10. Equai civil and political rights for men 
and women, and the abolition of all laws dis- 
criminating against women. 

“1. The adoption of the initiative and 
referendum, proportional representation, and 
the right of recall of representatives by the 
voters. 

“12. Abolition of war and the introduction 
of international arbitration.” 


It will be observed that the Social Dem- 
ocratic party is pledged to equal rights 
for all without reference to sex, color or 
other conditions. Equality of rights and 
opportunities for all human beings is the 
vital fundamental principle of Socialism. 
It aims to establish economic equality by 
making all equal proprietors of the means 
upon which all depend for employment, 
and without which there can be no “ life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness.” This 
insures economic freedom for every hu- 
man being. As no one would have pri- 
vate property in that upon which another 
depended for employment, industrial 
mastery and slavery would disappear to- 
gether and competition for profit would 
give way to co-operation for use. 

The rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions are paving the way for the transition 
from competitive capitalism to co-opera- 
tive Socialism. Socialists are simply in- 
dicating the trend of the evolution, and 
seeking to prepare the way for its orderly 
reception. The coming of Socialism is 
with them not a debatable question. That 
is not a matter of doubt or conjecture, 
but of scientific calculation. 

The evolution of the social organism 
is a fact in nature. In the ceaseless 
process one state of society follows an- 
other in the sequence of succession. Cap- 
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italism, the present system, was warmed 
into life in the womb of feudalism and 
sprang from that medieval system. With- 
in the span of two centuries this system 
has practically reached the climax of its 
development, and the marvelous material 
progress of that period exceeds the 
achievements of all the. centuries since the 
slaves of Pharaoh built the pyramids. 

The rapid centralization of capital and 
the extensive co-operation of labor mark 
the high state of our economic develop- 
ment. Individual initiative and competi- 
tive effort are becoming less and less 
possible. The day of small production 
has passed never to return. Notwith- 
standing the outcry, trusts and depart- 
ment stores, these great modern agencies, 
increase in number and power. They 
are the inevitable outgrowth of the com- 
petitive system. The efforts of small 
capitalists to destroy trusts will prove as 
fruitless as the efforts of workingmen to 
destroy labor saving machines when first 
introduced in the last century. 

Socialists take the ground that the trust 
in itself is not an evil, that the evil lies 
wholly in the private ownership, and its 
operation for private profit. The remedy 
is collective ownership and they propose 
to transfer all such agencies from private 
hands to the collectivity, to be managed 
and operated for the good of all. 

Ignoring all such alleged issues as “ ex- 
pansion,” “imperialism,” “ free silver,” 
“gold standard,” “protection,” “ free 
trade,” etc., the Social Democratic party 
declares that economic freedom is the su- 
preme question that confronts the people. 
A century and a quarter ago the revolu- 
tion settled the question of political equal- 
ity in the United States. ~ But since then 
an industrial revolution has taken place 
and political equality exists in name only, 
while the great mass struggle in eco- 
nomic servitude. The working class are 
dependent upon the capitalist class, who 
own the machines and other means of 
production ; and the latter class, by virtue 
of their economic mastery, are the ruling 
class of the nation, and it is idle under 
such conditions to claim that men are 
equal and that all are sovereign citizens. 
No man is free in any just sense who has 
to rely upon the arbitrary will of another 
for the opportunity to work. Such a 
man works, and therefore lives, by per- 
mission, and this is the economic relation 
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of the working class to the capitalist class 
in the present system. 

In the last century millions of workers 
were exploited of the fruit of their labor 
under the institution of chattel slavery. 
Work being done by hand, ownership of 
the slave was a condition necessary to his 
exploitation. But chattel slavery disap- 
peared before the march of industrial 
evolution, and to-day would be an eco- 
nomic impossibility. It is no longer 
necessary to own the body of the work- 
ingman in order to appropriate the fruit 
of his labor; it is only necessary to own 
the tool with which he works, and with- 
out which he is helpless. This tool in its 
modern form is a vast machine which the 
worker cannot afford to buy, and against 
which he cannot compete with his bare 
hands, and in the very nature of the sit- 
uation he is at the mercy of the owner of 
the machine, his employment is preca- 
rious, and his very life is suspended by a 
slender thread. 

Then, again, the factory and mine are 
operated for profit only and the owner 
can, and often does, close it down at will, 
throwing hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
out of employment who, with their fami- 
lies, are as helpless as if in the desert 
wastes of Sahara. The recent shut-down 
of the American Wire and Steel trust in 
the interest of stock jobbery presented a 
startling object lesson of economic de- 
pendence of the working class. 

The few who own the machines do 
not use them. The many who use them 
do not own them. The few who own 
them are enabled to exploit the many who 
use them; hence a few millionaires and 
many mendicants, extreme opulence and 
abject poverty, princely palaces and hid- 
eous huts, riotous extravagance and hag- 
gard want, constituting social scenes 
sickening to contemplate, and in the pres- 
ence of which the master hand of Hugo 
or Dickens is palsied and has no mission. 

The Social Democratic party is organ- 
izing in every village and hamlet, every 
town and city of every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. It has held its na- 
tional convention, its candidates are in 
the field, and it is appealing to the Ameri- 
can people. It will neither fuse nor com- 
promise. It proposes to press forward, 
step by step, until it conquers the political 
power and secures control of government. 

This will mark the end of the capitalist 
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system. The factories and mills and 
mines, the railroads and telegraph and 
telephone, and all other means of produc- 
tion and distribution will be transferred 
to the people in their collective capacity, 
industry will be operated co-operatively, 
and every human being will have the “ in- 
alienable right ” to work and to enjoy the 
fruit of his labor. The hours of labor 
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will be reduced according to the progress 
of invention. Rent, interest and profit 
will be no more. The sordid spirit of 
commercial conquest will be dead. War 
and its ravages will pass into history. 
Economic equality will have triumphed, 
labor will stand forth emancipated, and 
the sons and daughters of men will glori- 
fy the triumphs of Social Democracy. 
TerrRE Haute, Inp, 
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Northfield—Without Mr. Moody. 


By Teunis S. 


HOSE most familiar for many 
years with Northfield have rec- 
ognized most clearly its identifica- 

tion with Mr. Moody. His was the only 
human name in America that could have 
convened summer after summer these 
great religious conferences, which his 
power and tact kept harmonious, and 
held steadily to the one purpose of cul- 
tivating the spiritual life. He was 
everywhere cheerfully recognized as lead- 
er. His judgment was sincerely felt to 
be the wisest and the best. Old attend- 
ants recall scores of instances of his 
skill, far-sightedness and firmness. Men 
and women who came here ambitious to 
speak and to exploit their hobbies—and 
there were always many such—may have 
gone away disappointed, but never fail- 
ing to see that Mr. Moody had no per- 
sonal feeling in refusing them a hearing, 
but was consulting solely the good of the 
conference as he saw it. 

And his great personality pervaded 
everything. It was not simply that he 
presided most sagaciously and effect- 
ively over the meetings in the Audito- 
rium, where only the casual visitor saw 
him ; but he knew and oversaw every de- 
tail of the comfort of his guests. He 
was never meddlesome, as a small man 
would have been under such circum- 
stances ; but he was marvelously efficient. 
Food, lodging, drives, sports, all good 
fellowship, he felt to be as much his care 
as the singing, speaking and praying of 
the conference gatherings. He never for- 
\got to have the basket of apples beside the 
most frequented walk near his house. 
There were ice-cream and cake on his 
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table, and a happy hour with his family 
for the speakers and close friends after 
the numerous services of the day. Those 
who year after year found so many com- 
forts at their hands in this quiet little vil- 
lage, and often wondered whence they 
came, learned by and by how minute and 
indefatigable were the care and labor of 
Mr. Moody. 

Hence we have been speculating much 
since his departure as to what this sum- 
mer would show. We learned with de- 
light that the college conferences had 
been as successful as ever; but these had 
always been somewhat less directly un- 
der Mr. Moody’s control. He had pre- 
sided, and guided the meetings; but 
others had chosen the speakers and ar- 
ranged the programs. The August con- 
ference, however, was wholly his. He 
had shown genius.as well as inexhausti- 
ble common-sense in selecting the preach- 
ers, and unifying all the aims and efforts 
of many minds. All had deferred to 
him, and co-operated with his single pur- 
pose of making Northfield a center of 
the deepest spiritual teaching and life. 

Who couid follow him in this? Whose 
name would be unifying and powerful 
enough to command prompt acquiescence 
in decisions that must touch the hopes, 
ambitions, prejudices and zeal of many 
men and women? Who could mediate 
between doctrinal and sectarian differ- 
ences, and preserve the beautiful har- 
mony that had always marked North- 
field? These grave questions were upon 
Mr. Moody’s mind long before he had 
any reason to think that death was near. 
And he said to his elder son William 
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“ That must be your work.” The young 
man shrank from so great a responsibil- 
ity, and asked: “Do you not think, 
father, that a committee would be bet- 
ter?” But the answer was, “ That might 
mean divided counsels; but I believe all 
will rally. around you.” That faith is 
now fully justified. Mr. Will Moody, as 
everybody. here affectionately calls him, 
has eect with remarkable modesty, 
dignity and grace. Like his father in 
many ways, he has made no attempt to 
imitate him. If he lacks the clear and 
ringing note of certitude to which we 
have been accustomed, it is to be remem- 
bered that he is still a very young man; 
and he has what for him is better, unaf- 
fected simplicity combined with suff- 
cient decision. The universal opinion 
seems to be that he is an ideal chairman 
for such a conference. He attempts 
nothing that he cannot do; is brief and 
to the point in any statements that he 
must make ; genial to all; willing to hear 
suggestions; and self-reliant enough to 
decide promptly for himself, and act on 
his decisions. 

In attendance this conference equals, 
and probably surpasses, that of any pre- 
ceding year. Some have thought there is 
less intensity of religious feeling ; but cer- 
tainly there is feeling enough. North- 
field has never been pre-eminent for emo- 
tion; the appeal has been chiefly to the 
conscience. It is so this year. The 
wonderfully able sermons of Mr. Camp- 
bell Morgan, especially his last series 
upon “ The Ethic of Christ,” have been 
most heart-searching. Mr. Meyer has 
dealt with Christians upon his well- 
known platform of leading them to aban- 
don the self-life, and take in its stead 
the life of the Savior through the Holy 
Spirit. These two men have been the 
leaders; the morning and evening serv- 
ices have been in their hands. Other 
speakers have been numerous; most of 
them interesting and helpful. Missions, 
Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor, 
have had their accustomed place. The 
singing has been as prominent and use- 
ful a feature as in former years. Morn- 
ing devotions at the various buildings, 
and the camp, have been made notable 
by addresses from the ablest men. And 
through all has run the one purpose to 


clarify, deepen and enrich the spiritual 
life. 


This is simply to say that the confer- 
ence has gone on in Mr. Moody’s ab- 
sence just as he would have it go. Per-. 
haps one should write “in his bodily ab- 
sence; ” for itis hardly more. There has 
not been one word of fulsome eulogy of 
him. Indeed, there has been a singular 
reserve even in expressions of tender 
love, which has shown itself in innumer- 
able visits of reverence to his tomb, and 
in the universal desire to do as he had so 
long taught all to do who knew and fol- 
lowed him here. Certainly his spirit 
pervades Northfield. 

But Mr. Moody’s really permanent 
work is the schools here at East North- 
field for girls; across the Connecticut 
River at Mount Hermon for boys; and at 
Chicago for young men and women in- 
tending to enter active Christian work. 
His constantly avowed purpose was “ to 
help young men and women of very lim- 
ited means to get an education such as 
would have done me good when I was 
their age. I want to help them into lives 
that will count the most for the cause of 
Christ.” He had thus helped over 
8,000 such persons before his death. 
And at what a cost of care and labor! 
For no pupil pays over one-half of the 
actual cost of residence and tuition here; 
and the other half Mr. Moody raised 
year by year among the friends of Chris- 
tian education, who had learned to trust 
utterly his integrity and unselfishness. 
This work will endure. The confer- 
ences may cease to be held. Those who 
heard Mr. Moody’s voice will soon fol- 


_low him to the grave, and his eloquence 


will be only a memory. But his friends 
will no doubt build his monument in the 
form of a generous endowment of these 
schools, which will never cease to bear 
his impress, and to send forth educated 
and devoted workers into the field of the 
world. 

It is hard to adjust one’s self to North- 
field without Mr. Moody; hard to believe 
that one will not yet meet him on these 
lovely streets, every foot of which seems 
instinct with his abounding life. But 
we are glad and grateful that he still 
lives in his gentle and lovely wife; in his 
worthy children; and in the work of 
Christian education and Christian ag- 
gression into which he built his noble 
spirit and his mighty faith in God. 


East NortHFIELD, 





Shall This 


Thing Be? 
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By Maurice Thompson, 


HEN the sunshine is too hot for 
walking and the country roads 
are too dusty for wheeling or 

driving, what must one do who regards a 
daily weathering as a large part of life? 
August often presents this problem, es- 
pecially in our Middle Western country, 
where a short drought crisps everything 
and fills the air with a yellowish mist, 
which is nature’s manifold substances re- 
duced to a powder. 

It was toward the close—altho I did 
not know it—of a fortnight’s unvarying 
heat, stifling dust and breathless air that 
I chanced to be looking over some old let- 
ters and came upon one from a critical 
friend in London. ‘‘ Where is Indiana, 
and what right has a ‘ Hoosier’ to be 
setting up for a poet?” So ran a curt, 
and, of course, chaffing paragraph. The 
reference was to James Whitcomb Riley, 
whose name has since then gone to all 
corners of the reading world, and whose 
simple songs and rustic rimes have 
touched more hearts to the core than any 
other poet since: Burns. 

Turning from the letter I fell to think- 
ing over Indiana’s history and the pre- 
posterous legend which has linked her 
name with everything that accompanies 
illiteracy and ill breeding. It is a legend 
and nothing more; for the fact is that In- 
diana has always been a leader in litera- 
_ ture among the Middle Western States, 
just as she now is—not implying un- 
gracious comparison—and her literary 
people have all won recognition strictly 
on the merits of their work. 

“ Hoosier” is a nickname suggesting 
immense ignorance and ample rusticity 
well laden with contempt for “ book 
larnin’.”. The word originated, we are 
told, in early backwoods days. A trav- 
eler plodding through the thinly popu- 
lated wilderness, eighty or ninety years 
ago, would knock at the door of a cabin. 
If it was after nightfall one of the in- 
mates would cautiously approach the 
door, and, before opening it, call out: 
“Who's yer?” (the pioneer pronuncia- 


tion of “ who’s here?”), and it was the 
universality of this response that gave to 
Indianians the sickname “ Hoosier,”’ 
which has stuck to them ever since as if 
glued on. Moreover, for some unac- 
countable reason, the slanderous implica- 
tion—the defamatory innuendo—still dyes 
the word, and people far and near expect 
a citizen of Indiana to eat with his knife 
and meantime hang his napkin by one 
corner from his shirt collar. What right. 
indeed, has a “ Hoosier” to set himself 
up for a poet or an artist? 

Most people have forgotten, if they 
ever knew, that a little post on the Wa- 
bash was the first settlement in the Mid- 
dle West that exerted any great influence 
toward fixing our civilization perma- 
nently west of Pennsylvania and north of 
Kentucky. Vincennes in Indiana was 
the first capital of the great Northwest- 
ern Territory. There the first laws for 
its government were promulgated, there 
its first influential church, old St. Xavier, 
was built, there its first college was 
founded. Indiana began early to set the 
pace for the whole West in both science 
and literature. At New Harmony the 
study of American geology was organ- 
ized. That quaint and attractive old 
town on the lower Wabash still has the 
fragrance of botany, as it was before the 
days of evolution. Literature, philos- 
ophy and biology had a common nest 
there. An industrial school, free lec- 
tures and a workingmen’s library ex- 
isted there long before the era of com- 
mon schools. Indeed, New Harmony was 
a Mecca to which the world’s most dis- 
tinguished investigators in natural 
science made pilgrimages. To change 
the figure, it was a hive of human bees 
singing the new world’s song of science, 
industry, culture. Still the whole swarm 
were “ Hoosiers,” and could not escape 
the smirch of their habitat. 

The old letter having turned 1ay 
thought upon the literary history of In- 
diana, I ran over the list of writers, as I 
remembered them, who have gained more 
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or less distinction for themselves and the 
State since the capture of Vincennes by 
George Rogers Clark. I might have be- 
gun with William Maclure and Thomas 
Say; but here is the page of running 
notes made currente calamo: 

Henry Ward Beecher, Emerson Ben- 
nett, Sarah T. Bolton, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, Sydney Dyer, John Dillon, 
Jacob P. Dunn, Mrs. John L. Dumont, 
Edward Eggleston, John Hay, Robert 
U. Johnson, Joaquin Miller, Meredith 
Nicholson, Robert Dale Owen, Benjamin 
S. Parker, John James Piatt, James 
Whitcomb Riley, John Clark Ridpath, 
Will H. Thompson, Lewis Wallace, Mrs. 
Susan Elston Wallace, Byron Forceythe 
Wilson, William Wesley Woollen. 

Certainly here is a list not lacking dis- 
tinction, and yet it leaves out some note- 
worthy names. Let me now add them: 

Booth Tarkington, Charles Major, 
Anna Nicholas, Caroline Brown, William 
Dudley Foulke, Ida Husted Harper, Will 
Vawter, Clara Vawter, Daniel Wait 
Howe, Howard S. Ruddy, Millard F. 
Cox, and I don’t know how many more 
good and true quill-drivers. 

But I had no purpose to imitate Ho- 
mer’s catalog of the ships; my turn is 
served if I have shown that, whether 
“ Hoosiers ” have or have not a right to 
set up as litterateurs, a lusty lot of them 
have successfully assumed the respon- 
sibility. And while I should not dare to 
discriminate, the temptation is great to 
talk about what these writers have done, 
and what a tide of adverse influences set 
against them while they made their way 
to distinguished recognition. 

We “ Hoosiers ” are an amiable set of 
people; we do not harbor jealousies. 
Therefore we talk openly and freely. I 
noticed that when Booth Tarkington’s 
“ The Gentleman From Indiana ” first ap- 
peared we jumped onto it tooth and nail 
because, forsooth, Mr. Tarkington poked 
some caricature at Indianians; but we 
were proud of him, bought his book 
by the thousands and made merry over 
its abundant success. I mention this to 
show that we read as well as write and 
take a lively interest in observing the 
growth of our literature. 

Massachusetts was within three years 
of two centuries old when Bryant wrote 
“ Thanatopsis ;”’ Indiana was little more 
than eighty years old when James Whit- 
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comb Riley wrote “Old Glory,” and 
scarcely seventy when Will H. Thomp- 
son gave to the world his “ High Tide at 
Gettysburg.” We Hoosiers have devel- 
oped more rapidly than the Yankees! 
“ Ben Hur” came out of Indiana less than 
a century after Clark captured Vin- 
cennes in the howling wilderness. 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower” 
will compare favorably with any romance 
written by a New Englander within a 
century after the landing of the “ May- 
flower.” Meredith Nicholson’s poems 
seem all the more fresh, native and true 
when read along with what the Yankee 
poets piped a hundred and forty years 
ago. Understand that this comparison is 
historical, and not for invidious criticism. 
If I say that Miss Anna Nicholas in her 
“Wabash Idylls ” shows more of the true 
art of fiction than can be found in any 
Eastern writer’s stories before the days 
of Hawthorne, I say it to clinch a fact in 
American literary history. Virginia 
was an old, old commonwealth when Poe 
was born. Think of New York’s age 
when Cooper wrote his backwoods ro- 
mances—of South Carolina’s venerable 
standing during the activity of William 
Gilmore Simms. Hartford was more 
than two hundred years advanced when 
Harriet Beecher Stowe made her home 
there ; but Crawfordsville was not eighty 
at the advent of “ Ben Hur.” It is thus 
history talks with brutal independence in 
its voice. We may have said, “ Who’s 
yer?” for “ Who is here,” in the days of 
leather latch-strings and flint-lock rifles ; 
but even then we ruled the land from 
Pennsylvania to the Mississippi and 
from the Ohio to Canada, and were lay- 
ing the concrete foundation for the cen- 
ter of population and civilization in 
America! Old Vincennes was but a hud- 
dle of cabins around a mission church 
and a stockade in the year 1800. Now 
the heart of the nation’s life throbs not 
fifty miles from the beautiful new city. 
Isn’t it time to change the definition of 
“ Hoosier” and remodel the tradition 
unrighteously tagged thereupon? “ As 
Indiana goes, so goes the Union,” may 
yet be as true in literature as in politics! 
Have you heard of our Western Asso- 
ciation of Writers and our Women’s 
Clubs? If you haven’t, you are slow. 
Literature is honestly and eagerly stud- 
ied in Indiana, not by way of a fad, but 
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for the love of it. Education is with us 
an object rather than a means. We have 
the best schools in the world—not uni- 
versities and hoary colleges, indeed— 
schools for the people ; democratic schools 
in which our entire population is trained 
to love books. We create a demand for 
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all sorts of good literary wares. Our 
rural mail-route wagons are already car- 
rying books, magazines and literary 
journals to remotest country homes. We 
are in the great current, and we are 
happy. Why shall not a “ Hoosier ” be 
a poet if the Muses pull his hair? 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Shall We Declare War on China? 


By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


ForMERLY MINISTER TO CHINA. 


T is a trite saying that history repeats 
itself. The first time that foreign 
troops were ever taken to Peking 

since 1861 was in 1894. The Japanese 
war was being waged, and the foreign 
representatives feared a battle would be 
fought between Tientsin and Peking. In 
that event, it was argued, that if the Chi- 
nese army was defeated the débris would 
rally on Peking, and the mob would re- 
venge itself by killing the foreigners. 
The writer was then conducting negotia- 
tions on the part of China with Japan 
looking to the sending of plenipotentia- 
ries to make peace, and did not order— 
as he was empowered to do—any Ameri- 
can marines to Peking. The other Min- 
isters, except the German, ordered up 
troops and we had during the winter of 
1894, and, until peace was made in the 
spring, Russian, French, English, Span- 
ish and Italian marines in the various 
Legations. Besides, the Chinese authori- 
ties stationed a company of native sol- 
diers at each Legation gate. During that 
winter there was but one Legation lady 
at Peking. She was the wife of the Brit- 
ish Minister, Lady O’Connor, and she 
stayed there on my assurance that the 
Japanese would not advance on Peking. 
In like manner the American missiona- 
ries remained and carried on their work, 
while the families of all the members of 
the customs, and the other missionaries 
left the city. 

The danger to be apprehended now is 
the same as was feared in 1894. If a 
battle is fought between Tientsin and Pe- 
king, and won by the allies, the vast mass 
of disordered troops will rally on Peking, 
and in all human probability a mob would 
wreak their vengeance on the foreigners. 
We are confronted, therefore, with as se- 


rious a question as ever presented itself. 
If the allied forces proceed to march on 
Peking they will imperil the safety of our 
people who have so bravely defended 
themselves. On the other hand, if they 
delay their advance the foreigners may 
be destroyed. Indiscriminate slaughter 
may be the culmination of a series of 
terrible events. The serious question is, 
How is it to be avoided? Delay, no 
doubt, is dangerous, but an advance is 
just as much so. If the most pressing 
purpose is to rescue the foreigners from 
impending slaughter, it would seem that 
that question should be supreme above 
all military considerations. What a 
dreadful revelation it would be that after 
battles are won slaughter of the innocent 
followed. 

It does seem that there should be some 
person somewhere to negotiate. Let 
arms yield for the moment to the toga. 
Why cannot Consul General Goodnow, 
who is an active, earnest, intrepid man, 
be ordered to Peking with power to ad- 
vise the Government whether an advance 
on Peking is desirable or not? Or, why 
not empower Mr. Charles Denby, Jr., 
who is now at Tientsin, to act for the 
Government in this most important mat- 
ter? The fact that he is my son shall not 
in this emergency prevent me from say- 
ing of him that he is a splendid Chinese 
scholar, that he has lived fifteen years in 
North China, was Secretary of Legation 
eleven years, and no foreigner knows 
China better than he does. If it were 
possible to leave this question to the for- 
eign Ministers at Peking it should be 
done. They should take the personal and 
official responsibility of determining a 
course of policy which concerns them 
personally more than all the other people 
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in the world. That we cannot openly and 
directly correspond with them is excusa- 
ble only on the hypothesis that the Im- 
perial Government is held under duress 
by a mob. I will consider presently 
whether there is any validity in such an 
excuse, but if China, having the power to 
do so, refuses to comply with a peremp- 
tory demand to surrender the Ministers, 
there should be an instant declaration of 
war by every treaty Power. There has 
been halting and indecision in every 
European court. There should be now 
the quick fierce appeal to the last reason 
of kings. 

As it is, how are we making war? Are 
we at war or are we not? Undoubtedly 
we are sending troops to fight, but are 
our soldiers simply policemen? There 
can be no doubt that if the Western Pow- 
ers had six weeks ago demanded absolute 
freedom of communication with their 
Ambassadors with the alternative of war 
this trouble would be over. We have 
now the amazing spectacle that the Gov- 
ernor of Shant-ng wires that he is in 
communication with Peking while we 
cannot be. To clap the astounding climax 
Li Hung Chang gravely proposes to 
dicker with us on the proposition that if 
we stop the advance on Peking the Im- 
perial Government will deliver up our 
Ambassadors—else, of course, it will hold 
them. The blood of the American boils 
in his veins when such a proposition is 
made by China through her oldest states- 
man. It should have been answered with 
the ringing reply: If Mr. Conger is not 
set free and put in safety in twenty-four 
hours, war will be declared on China. 
Congress should have been called to- 
gether to declare war. Every man with 
a heart in his breast would have jumped 
to his feet in approval of quick, rapid re- 
sentment of an unparalleled insult. 

Of course, it may happen to any nation 
to be temporarily at its seat of govern- 
ment overawed by a mob. Such was the 
case of Paris during the existence of the 
Commune. While responsibility for 
wrongs and outrages on individuals 
might not be condoned because they 
sprang from. mob violence, still the na- 
tion as a whole might not be held to ac- 
countability. There have been many 
mobs in China, and indemnities have been 
pressed by all governments, while the 
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riots have not been treated as cdsus belli; 
but it happens now that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment openly, by Li Hung Chang and 
some other of its Viceroys, asserts that it 
will set our Ambassadors free if we do 
not advance on Peking. She does not 
interpose the plea that she is powerless. 
Sne does not invoke the law of duress. 
She proclaims her ability to execute an 
infamous contract. She is going back 
to the savagery of ancient times, when 
the Ambassador was imprisoned, the her- 
ald had his ears cut off, and the flag of 
truce was fired on. 

Be it said to the honor of Secretary 
Hay that he spurns this dishonoring pro- 
posal. He refuses to become a particeps 
in crime. He announces that the pre- 
tense that negotiations can be based on an 
offer to do that which international law 
commands shall be done in any event is 
an “unfriendly”? act. The world does 
not understand the severely measured 
phrases of diplomatic speech. What the 
common man, the brave man, the patriot, 
understands is that to imprison an Am- 
bassador is an act of war. Being an act 
of war, let the gage be taken up openly 
without hesitation or delay. Let a de- 
mand be made that the Ministers be de- 
livered to our troops instantly, and with- 
out discussion, and if they are not so de- 
livered, then let loose the dogs of war. 
What party need fear the doing of what 
is right, and bold, and honorable? What 
American will fail to stand by his country 
while she is fighting against savagery, 
and for human life, and national honor? 
Let either of the Americans above named 
put the alternative, liberty for the Min- 
isters or war; and it will be seen that they 
will immediately be liberated. It may be 
said that we are sending soldiers to Pe- 
king and are therefore making war—but 
under our law Congress has the exclusive 
power of declaring war, and China un- 
derstands this as well as we do. She 
knows that we are not engaged in real 
war, but simply making a raid. She, 
therefore, hopes that she can prevent our 
capturing the capital, which would be the 
end of this dynasty. If the Emperor 
leaves Peking he will never return. The 
Chinese reason that God would not send 
him away if he ever intended to allow him 
to come back, and China is the most the- 


ocratic of all governments. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, 
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66 ELL,” said the Manager to the 
Literary Assistant, “we 
must engage a new stenog- 

rapher, Miss Munn has gone to the de- 

partments! ” 

“ What!” exclaimed the Literary As- 
sistant. 

The Literary Assistant’s “ What!” 
expressed volumes. She was totally un- 
prepared for the sudden flight of Miss 
Munn to the departments, nor was she at 
all eager for an extra share of work. 
“We must engage a new stenographer 
at once,” she said, decidedly. 

Across the street from the building in 
which the manager of the News Bureau 
had his offices there was a sign under the 
second story windows reading, School of 
Stenography and Typewriting. Both 
the Manager and the Literary Assistant 
knew of this school ; indeed, not a few of 
the stenographers in the building had 
been procured therefrom. 

“ll go across to the school myself,” 
volunteered the Literary Assistant, “ and 
see if they can let us have a girl at once.” 

“T wish you would,” said the Mana- 
ger. 

It was after his promise to the Liter- 
ary Assistant to send a first-class sten- 
ographer to the manager of the News 
Bureau, that the Principal of the School 
of Stenography and Typewriting came 
into the class-room and stood looking 
thoughtfully about him at his pupils. A 
very excellent position was offered to one 
of these girls, and he did not wish to 
make a mistake in selecting the girl. 
There were four of them ready to fill po- 
sitions. Miss Turner was rapid and cor- 
rect as regarded her shorthand, but she 
made a great many errors in spelling, de- 
claring that shorthand had corrupted her 
longhand. Miss Griffith was rapid and 
correct and a good speller, but she was 
inclined to be talkative; he feared the 
Manager would send her back at the end 
of a week. Miss Mills was a good and 
thorough worker but she was slow, un- 
pardonably slow. Then there was Miss 
Henderson. The Principal cast his spec- 
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ulative eye upon the girl sitting at one of 
the twelve typewriting machines and felt 
perfectly certain that Miss Henderson 
was turning out excellent copy. She was 
the youngest of the four girls, and had 
come from the country. She was ear- 
nest and eager. He fully believed that 
the time would arrive when she would be 
a credit to the school. He walked across 
the floor, and, taking hold of an end of 
her paper, drew it off the machine. It 
was, as he had supposed, an excellent bit 
of work. He was smiling when he 
turned to the girl. 

“ Miss Henderson,” he said, “do you 
really think that you are ready to fill a po- 
sition?” 

The girl’s face flushed all over, a light 
came into her eyes. 

“Because,” said the Principal, with- 
out waiting for further reply, “I have had 
a call for a stenographer from the Man- 
ager of the News Bureau across the 
street. Miss Munn has gone to the de- 
partments. Shall I send you over?” 

“T should like to try,” said Emily 
Henderson, rising impulsively. 

“If you try you will succeed, of 
course,” said the Principal, dogmatical- 
ly. “ Don’t let him send you back to me 
at the end of the week. Take your note 
book, and have your pencil well sharp- 
ened, be prepared to begin work as soon 
as you reach the office. There, I don’t 
mean to frighten you before you start. 
Make up your mind that you won’t be 
frightened at all, and you’ll get along.” 

The girls in the room understood that 
the Principal had procured a situation 
for Miss Henderson, as they watched 
her put on her cloak and hat and take 
possession of her note book. Miss 
Turner and Miss Mills wished her luck 
in their hearts, while the talkative Miss 
Griffith ‘cried aloud her congratulations, 
and threw her lucky rival a kiss on her 
fingers. 

“If only she doesn’t allow herself to 
be frightened out of her wits,” said the 
Principal to the Lady Reader: “ that is 
apt to be the trouble with her.” 
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“She is very timid,” said the Lady 
Reader, “ but she takes her notes easily 
and reads them without a balk.” 

“ That’s true,” said the Principal, and 
banished all disquieting thoughts. 

Emily Henderson was totally uncon- 
scious of the cold breezes blowing her 
cloak in wild hilarity as she walked rap- 
idly across the street, carefully carrying 
her note book and her well-sharpened 
pencil. Miss Munn had been educated 
at the School of Stenography and Type- 
writing, and many a later pupil had 
sighed for her chance of becoming some- 
thing higher than a mere office stenog- 
rapher, for Miss Laurence, the Literary 
Assistant, had also begun her career as 
an office stenographer, and she now re- 
ceived a salary of twelve hundred a year, 
besides writing stories for some of the 
leading magazines. Miss Munn _ had 
recklessly thrown over her chance for a 
place in the departments, and the chance 
had descended to another of Professor 
Rathburn’s pupils. 

Emily Henderson told herself in that 
swift journey from the School of Sten- 
ography and Typewriting to the offices 
of the Manager that nothing could be 
more satisfactory to her than to begin her 
career as stenographer under a newspa- 
per man. Even long ago, when she was 
a little girl living out in the country, she 
had indulged in dreams of a literary fu- 
ture, and she had written verses. Her 
mother had taken wonderful pride in 
these verses, and several of them had ap- 
peared in the county paper. But her 
mother was dead, and she was living 
with an aunt in the city. She had grown 
practical, and she thought she had given 
up her dreams when she decided to be- 
come a stenographer. Fate was smiling 
upon her; she was to be a stenographer 
with Miss Munn’s chance. 

The Literary Assistant came forward 
to meet her when she entered the office 
of the Manager of the News Bureau, and 
after that she sat upon a straight chair 
beside the Manager’s desk and took her 
first notes. The Manager smiled, and 
said: “ Very good,” when she read, at his 
request, those first notes, altho her voice 
shook and her note book fluttered in her 
hands. 

When Emily walked home that after- 
noon she was repeating to herself the 
words, “ Miss Henderson, Stenographer, 
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Miss Henderson, Stenographer,” but she 
was dreaming of the wonderful future ; 
of life in the Manager’s office to be sure, 
but life in which she would help the Lit- 
erary Assistant and perhaps write stories 
for some of the leading magazines. The 
way was paved for her, she had nothing 
to do but work steadily ahead. But, 
alas! for human hopes; the next morn- 
ing the girl had a very bad cold and was 
suffering with a severe headache. 

Nor was there any halo about the of- 
fices that morning. The Manager was 
not smiling, nor did he read to her slowly 
as he had done on the previous day. 
Emily’s typewriter was in the smaller 
of the two rooms. When the Manager 
wished her to take notes he called her to 
the straight chair by the side of his desk; 
he called her very frequently, and hoped 
that she was a rapid typewriter, as the 
work was piling on him. The Literary 
Assistant was working diligently at her 
own large desk in the light of a window. 
Every time the new stenographer came to 
a pause in the reading of her notes the 
voice of the Manager sang out to know 
if she were stumped. She was fright- 
ened, as the Principal of the shorthand 
school had feared she would be, and she 
was obliged to acknowledge that she was 
“ stumped ” many, many times. It was 
during the night following this miser- 
able day that the girl sat up in bed sud- 
denly and pressed her hands to her throb- 
bing head, crying out: “Oh! oh!” In 
copying her notes she had typewritten a 
word without meaning instead of the 
simple word “counsel.” Blunder after 
blunder came to her, and corrected it- 
self in her mind now that it was too 
late. What must the Manager think of 
her, and of the School of Stenography 
and Typewriting! 

The Manager did not say anything 
about the mistakes of the new stenog- 
rapher, but his voice sounded exasperat- 
ingly patient when he continued to in- 
quire if she were stumped. There were 
several kinds of typewriting paper used 
in the office, and Emily copied a lengthy 
letter upon the paper with the wrong 
heading. It was in this way that she 
“lost ” the whole of the morning, and the 
important letter missed the noon mail. 

There are innumerable wise and apt 
sayings reaching about the universe ; they 
are to be found daintily written at the 
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top of the page of the copybook, re- 


printed in the rhetoric, clear and en- 
couraging or vice versa in the parsing 
exercises of the grammar. “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again,” is 
prominent among these notable sayings, 
as are also, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
“and there’s many a slip twixt the cup 
and the lip.” 

Emily Henderson smiled ironically as 
she repeated to herself the words, “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 
and she smiled drearily as she told her- 
self that there is, indeed, many a slip 
twixt the cup and the lip. It was on the 
morning of her last day of trial as Emily 
Henderson, stenographer. At five 
o’clock she would be dismissed as in- 
competent. Then she would return for 
further instructions to the School of 
Stenography and Typewriting and Pro- 
fessor Rathburn would be worried about 
the table of girls who were considered 
qualified to take situations. The whole 
school would be aware that she had 
failed; she would go back with flaming 
cheeks; she wondered if she would be 
able to keep the tears from her eyes. The 
tears were in her eyes as she pondered 
over the degradation of it all. Would 
the Literary Assistant request that an- 
other girl be sent in place of Miss Hen- 
derson, who had tried and had not suc- 
ceeded? Would the Principal send the 
bad speller, Miss Turner, or the talka- 
tive Miss Griffith, or the slow Miss Mills, 
and would the second stenographer re- 
main while the school wondered more and 
more why Emily Henderson had not 
been able to keep the place? 

The young stenographer was walking 
rapidly along the street. When she came 
to the tall building containing the offices 
of the News Bureau she paused and 
looked at her watch. She was twenty 
minutes ahead of time. The day before 
she would have hurried in and rushed 
feverishly to work, trying to retrieve 
some of the errors of the previous day’s 
work, but this morning she continued her 
walk, her thoughts turning bitterly upon 
the occupants of the offices, wherein for 
five days she had tried and had not suc- 
ceeded, had tried and tried again and 
had not succeeded. What did the Man- 
ager care only in so far as her failure 
discomfited himself! She was to him 
nothing more than a machine. No doubt 


he would prefer a wooden machine that 
could spell and typewrite to a girl who 
was obliged so frequently to acknowledge 
that she was “stumped.” Emily pro- 
nounced the Manager of the News Bu- 
reau a hard, unfeeling man before she 
gave her attention to the Literary As- 
sistant. She had liked Miss Laurence 
that morning when she met her with hand 
extended in the larger office ; she had con- 
sidered her a sweet and generous-hearted 
woman, as she hoped impulsively to grow 
in breadth and depth under her influence. 
There was no worship in her heart now, 
as she saw, in fancy, the Literary As- 
sistant sitting at her desk in the light of 
the window, a woman who had suc- 
ceeded. The work she had to do was 
easy for her; she had probably forgotten 
the day when she, too, was a stenog- 
rapher. It was foolish to expect that 
Miss Laurence should feel an interest in 
that blushing girl in the back office who 
owned so very often that she was 
“stumped.” There had been a time, 
less than a week ago, indeed, when Emily 
had seen beauty all about her; in the 
March grass springing up fresh and fra- 
grant in the city parks, in the scenes of 
the street, three little foreigners licking 
their brown fingers after a noonday 
luncheon on a sunny doorstep, a little 
black boy swinging on the scales of a 
butcher’s wagon. To-day she was stirred 
to her innermost being, but her thoughts 
were selfish. Then a temptation stared 
her in the face, and she did not drive it 
away. She would go back to the coun- 
try. She would not return to the office 
for the sixth day, and the dismissal. She 
would leave her situation of her own free 
will. The Manager and the Literary As- 
sistant would wonder at her non-appear- 
ance, but they wouldn’t care. It would 
not be a difficult thing to obtain a more 
satisfactory stenographer. The talka- 
tive Miss Griffith could do a quantity of 
work in a day; she would be rather 
pleased to be asked if she were 
“ stumped;” Miss Turner might make 
some insignificant mistakes in spelling, 
but she would never be guilty of writing 
a foolish word for the word “ counsel ; ” 
Miss Mills was slow, but she was sure; 
Miss Mills would not waste a whole 
morning writing an important letter on 
paper with the wrong heading. Per- 
haps, however, the Manager would send 
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to another school and be furnished with 
a bright and accurate stenographer and 
typewriter who would suit him admira- 
bly, and he would speak of the difference 
between this girl and the girl sent him 
by Professor Rathburn, and Professor 
Rathburn’s school and her _ school, 
through her, would lose its reputation as 
the finest in the city. But, any way, she 
would be gone. She would be back in 
the country. What could she do in the 
country for a living? She could at least 
be a cook. Miss Henderson laughed 
aloud, and then was silent, standing there 
in the street, confused and ashamed, won- 
dering if any one had heard her laugh 
out like that. Then again she took out 
her little silver watch and looked at it. 
It wanted five minutes of nine. The 
right and proper thing for her to do was 
to hurry to the office, go through her last 
day of trial, receive her dismissal, and try 
again. The girl bit her lip, turned and 
retraced her steps swiftly. It was five 
minutes past time when she reached the 
hall door of the back office. The door 
was ajar; she could hear distinctly the 
voices of the Manager and the Literary 
Assistant in earnest conversation. The 
blood rushed to her face as she realized 
that they were discussing her, and she 
shrank back helplessly and hopelessly 
with all further power of movement taken 
from her. 

“T hate most heartily to send her 
away, I declare I do,” said the Manager, 
“vet how can I keep her? My letters 
and articles are corrected to such an ex- 
tent that I am almost ashamed to send 
any of them out. Last night I stayed 
here and rewrote two of them with the 
pen.” 

“T like her looks,” said Miss Laurence, 
decidedly, “ and she is so gentle and well- 
bred. My heart bleeds for her when she 
owns so patiently that she cannot make 
out her notes. To tell the truth, I be- 
lieve she isn’t well.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said the Mana- 
ger, “ but the work has to be done. Look 
at that, please.” 

He must have handed the Literary As- 
sistant one of the badly copied articles; 
she must have read it over. She 
laughed softly. 

“ Terrible, isn’t it?” queried the Man- 
ager. 

“T was thinking of my own mistakes,” 
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said Miss Laurence. “I once put down 
that man was in the railroad street busi- 
ness instead of in the real estate busi- 
ness.” 

“You did?” said the Manager, also 
laughing. 

“My mistake made itself known to 
me in the middle of the night,” continued 
Miss Laurence. “It made me hot all 
over. Oh, indeed, if Miss Henderson is 
as miserable as I was during my week of 
trial, I don’t blame her for any of her 
mistakes! I know what it is to blunder 
over and over; I know what it is to use 
the paper with the wrong heading.” 

“You do?” repeated the Manager, in 
a surprised and amused voice. Then he 
went on: “I wasn’t kind about the pa- 
per, but I did want to get that letter off.” 
Then he said, musingly: “ It wasn’t alto- 
gether an easy job beginning work in a 
newspaper Office, either, Miss Laurence. 
I declare if Miss Henderson feels half as 
miserable as I did during my week of 
trial, I don’t blame her for any mistake 
she’s made.” 

“You will keep her for another week, 
then?” asked Miss Laurence, “ I’ll re- 
main an hour later in the afternoons and 
go over the worst of the articles. I fully 
believe that the new stenographer is 
made of the right stuff, and will show out 
all right in the end.” 

“T hope so,” said the Manager, “ for I 
am pleased with both her manner and ap- 
pearance. I'll remain that extra hour, 
too, and we'll manage to keep along. I 
don’t know that Miss Henderson has said 
anything as out of the way as that rail- 
road street business.” He laughed 


.cheerily, Miss Laurence joining in, and 


during the laugh Miss Henderson, sten- 
ographer, entered the back office and 
lifted the cover from her machine. 

It was truly wonderful, so said the 
Manager of the News Bureau and his 
Literary Assistant, but on the last day of 
her week of trial Emily Henderson 
turned out the most beautiful and cor- 
rect of copies. 

“Tf this lasts we won’t have to re- 
main for the extra hour,” said the Man- 
ager, showing the neat pages to Miss 
Laurence. 

“T believe it is a miracle!” cried the 
Literary Assistant. 

“Tt must be something of the kind,” 
agreed the Manager. 
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Miss Hendersoii, stenographer, con- 
tinued to turn out excellent copy, and the 
labors of the Manager and the Literary 
Assistant were visibly lightened. But 
when, at the termination of the second 
week, the Manager congratulated the girl 
upon her proficiency, and congratulated 
himself heartily for having obtained her 
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valuable services, and when the Literary 
Assistant said, with her hand on Emily’s 
shoulder, that she was so very, very glad, 
then the young stenographer, in a wave of 
gratitude and emotion, solved the prob- 
lem of the miracle by explaining how she 
had helplessly and hopelessly listened 
outside the office door. 


GERMANTOWN, Mb. 


The Sudden City of Nome 


By Mary Calkins Brooke. 


ITHIN the past four weeks a 
new American city has sprung 
into existence. A city lies 

bathed in warm sunshine and flaunting 
dear familiar flags. As far as the eye 
can reach in each direction stretches an 
unbroken line of tents. 
tented beach and the foothills are the 
great buildings of the commercial and 
transportation companies, two and three 
story buildings used for hotel and office 
purposes, huge tents where church serv- 
ices are held, hospitals, stores, frame 
dwellings, lumber yards, undertaking es- 
tablishments, and all the thousand enter- 
prises and accumulations of a modern 
town. Narrow streets have been laid out 
at regular intervals, and town lots in de- 
sirable locations are as desirable holdings 
here as elsewhere. 

The beach is no longer worked for gold 
by individuals with rockers. Strange 
as it may seem, the “ cheechacos,” who 
found the gold in the beach sands last 
year simply because their ignorance of 
mines and mining was so complete as to 
permit them to look for it there, appear to 
have taken in one season all the gold the 
centuries have cast up or washed down. 
Pumping and sluicing are being carried 
on, and are on a paying basis; but the 
gold that is coming out is not pouring 
into the pockets of the thousands of idle 
men who flocked to Nome. 

Thus far this year Nome has been a 
gigantic and overdone gold camp, but 
without the gold. Absolutely no rain has 
fallen, and several of the richest creeks 
are entirely dry. Anvil Creek, richer 
probably than any other, has even yet a 
little water, and the camp rejoices in the 
report that Claim I below Discovery last 
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week yielded up $26,000, tho but six men 
were at work. Lindeberg, the Swede, 
who is holding the claim, hoped to ex- 
haust it this season, and only the lack of 
rain will prevent him. 

Judge Noyes, of Minneapolis, the new- 
ly appointed Judge of this district, came 
up yesterday on the “ Senator,” bringing 
a party of eighteen, which included the 
District Attorney. Thirty days’ notice 
must be given, however, before a special 
session of the court can be held, so that 
the large number of people who are anx- 
ious to see the litigation over claim ti- 
tles begin must curb their impatience for 
some time yet. Five murderers are also 
awaiting the ministrations of the court, 
but perhaps with a less degree of im- 
patience than that which is tormenting 
those who are compelled to sit by in idle- 
ness and watch aliens and others exhaust 
claims which they believe should be in 
their own possession. 

To-day there are two thousand horses 
at Nome and in the vicinity. They are 
sleek, beautiful creatures, selected with 
great care because of the cost of trans- 
portation, and it makes one’s heart ache 
to hear they must be made food for the 
dogs next winter, because of the impos- 
sibility of getting hay. Pioneers like the 
old time Pilgrims might have found some 
way to prevent such a waste as that, for 
the dry season which has permitted an 
exploration of the interior country here 
has revealed great fields and meadows 
now rich with grass and gay with flowers. 

The peculiar chill in all the air here 
seems to rise from the ground, and that 
is explained when digging down a few 
feet discovers solid ice of unknown depth. 
Quarries have been uncovered on the 
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borders of the town, and wagon loads of 
block ice are brought in for use in sa- 
loons and restaurants. The wise declare 
we are now living on a glacier. Another 
glacier, it is believed, swept down over 
this one at some period, and left some 
comparatively small deposits of gold in 
spots, which have proven delightfully ac- 
cessible to a few Swedes. 

As to the throbbing tide of human life 
on this glacia) El Dorado, a library of 
tragedy should be written of it. In the 
sunshine of yesterday the tented city 
seemed some gay summer resort, 
thronged with careless idlers, unconven- 
tional in dress and manners, but light of 
heart. Newcomers were welcomed 
merrily, to learn before the cold gray of 
another morning that only the whisky 
that flows so freely keeps the spirits of 
discouraged thousands up to concert 
pitch, and that only for an occasional 
fleeting hour. 

Hundred of saloons are coaxing the re- 
luctant dollars from the pockets of men 
who have not earned a cent since they ar- 
rived here, and who have no idea how 
they are to escape the terrors of an Arc- 
tic winter. Care sits lightly upon the 
shoulders of men who have plenty of 
company in a predicament like their own, 
at least as long as their stomachs are full. 
Most of those who came here brought 
provisions enough to last a little time, 
and so the terror that should keep men 
busy at anything at any price sleeps and 
bides its time. But even now there are 
men who have looked fate in the face, 
and know what is coming as surely as the 
sunless days of December. An old man 
of seventy, stricken with fear, says 
tremblingly : “ I have fifteen dollars now, 
what shall I do when it is gone?” What, 
indeed, when there is no work for the 
young and strong, and when a bed some- 
times costs five dollars a night, and meals 
from seventy-five cents up? It is said 
two thousand men have sent a petition to 
Washington that transports be sent to 
carry them to the homes that seemed so 
insufficient once and are so beautiful be- 
yond dreams now. But the Government 
is a ponderous and uncertain machine, 
besides being now engaged in various en- 
terprises beyond other seas. Stranded 
Americans in Dawson called for help 
they got on without, and the hope that 
Washington will hear the cry of distress 
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from this far land in time is faint indeed. 

Wages have been steadily on the de- 
cline since the season opened with the ar- 
rival of twenty or thirty thousand peo- 
ple within a few days of each other. 
When the steamers managed to elude the 
ice and reach this harborless spot fifty 
of them were standing off this coast at 
one time. Thousands of tons of freight 
were lightered ashore and dumped hel- 
ter-skelter above the tide line. Heavy 
seas would have washed property of 
great value into the sea, and even with 
the winds and weather remarkably fa- 
vorable a great deal was lost in the un- 
loading, or stolen from the confused 
heaps which were piled up on the shore 
for a stretch of two miles and more. One 
man had to stand helplessly by while five 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery, 
which was to grind out a fortune for his 
old age, went down to the fishes. Others 
are even now walking mournfully up 
and down the beach where thousands of 
dollars’ worth of engines, boilers, pipe 
and all sorts of valuable apparatus lie 
rusting on the sands. Here and there a 
patient and long suffering toiler is wash- 
ing out gold with a pan, but colors are 
few and pneumonia threatens the strong- 
est. 

Thousands of the most able and enter- 
prising visitors to this tragic summer re- 
sort are far away among the hills, search- 
ing and hoping for new strikes. Golo- 
vin Bay and Port Clarence, in opposite 
directions from this place on the coast, 
are points which have _ successfully 
beckoned many gold seekers. Port 
Clarence boasts a harbor, and back of it 
what is known as the Koogrock country 
is now being thoroughly explored. At 
all hours of the day miners bending un- 
der heavy burdens borne on their backs, 
others with rough carts drawn by 
strings of dogs, and still other parties 
mounted or on foot with pack horses or 
ponies to carry blankets and other nec- 
essaries, may be seen turning away from 
the comparative comfort and luxury of 
life in Nome to wander far into the in- 
terior in search of “dust.” Discouraged 
men come straggling back, too, from 
hour to hour, some to rest and buy sup- 
plies, some to wait for steamers, or for 
money to take them back to “ God’s coun- 
try.” 
As for the desperadoes commonly 














looked for in frontier towns, they are 
here conspicuous by their absence. Men 
about town have been heard to declare 
that if any man should “ pull a gun ” the 
rest would all run; but the prognostica- 
tion cannot be verified, because the con- 
tingency in question has not occurred. 
Lawyers, doctors, merchants and stenog- 
raphers galore are here, and ready for 
business, which is a little slow in coming 
in, but the picturesque and long-haired 
border ruffian of fiction or of yesterday is 
not wooing fortune in the north. 


The Fine Arts of the Paris Exposition 
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There may be some who will win for- 
tunes even this year, but it is safe to 
prophesy that for this season at least 
there will not be taken out hundreds of 
dollars for the thousands that have been 
expended here and in the preparations 
for coming here. Flannels and khaki 
from San Francisco are largely in evi- 
dence at present, and neither here nor in 
more comfortable lands will Nome next 
winter furnish or pay for Russian sable 
overcoats buttoned with mounted golden 
nuggets. 


Nome, AvasKA, July 21. 


The Fine Arts of the Paris Exposition. 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 
Il. 


OUNT TOLSTOI speaks of the 
prevalence of a pseudo-art, un- 
necessary, unimportant, absolute- 

ly demoralizing. It jostles Fra Angelico 
and Rembrandt at the Louvre, and there 
are miles of it at the Exposition. The 
Beaux Arts Palace is spotty with can- 
vases, six, seven, ten yards square, de- 
voted to the terrors of war and famine 
and murder. Why forbid the populace to 
attend executions and give them such 
- subjects for decorations of their town- 
halls and museums? 

And these paintings are as bad artis- 
tically as they are morally, since they 
break through the walls upon which they 
hang by tones not closely enough re- 
lated, and they have no large scheme of 
beautiful color and line to make them dec- 
orative. Regarded as exercises in real- 
istic drawing and painting they are won- 
derful, but they are not art. Such are 
the huge medal-catching canvases in the 
French Section signed by Gernex, Roll, 
Detaille, Roybet, Tattegrin, Rochegrosse, 
etc., at the end of the century in which 
Puvis de Chavannes lived and painted! 
The United States exhibit owes much 
of its refined charm to the complete ab- 
sence of such chefs d’wuvres. 

Mr. J. P. Laurens has produced a good 
cartoon for the “Gobelins,” and Mr. 
Benjamin-Constant is trying latterly 
through a golden glow to secure unity 
alike in his immense decoration repre- 





senting the entrance of Pope Urban 
II into Toulouse, and in his portrait bar- 
baric with gems and gold in background 
and throne of the Empress of India. 
However, we must look elsewhere for 
the two men in France to-day who are 
really decorators. 

One of these is M. Besnard, who pos- 
sesses immense resources of light, life, 
color and movement, as shown in his 
small canvases, tho one must go into 
Paris, to the Hotel de Ville, to see his 
decorations. The other is M. Henri 
Martin, who possesses higher intellec- 
tual qualifications, since he fills great 
spaces, divided into decorative color 
masses and kept flat to the wall, with 
burning ideas which he draws and paints 
well. Among his large canvases at the 
Exposition are two wonderful creations. 
“To Each His Idea” (Chacun sa Chi- 
mére) representing a rapt procession 
of ascetics, lovers, the ambitious, the 
vain, the revengeful; and a trampling 
crowd following a poppy-girdled woman 
“ Toward the Abyss.” M. Martin, how- 
ever, lacks the repose, the idyllic peace, 
which never degenerates into the bore of 
inaction and makes the chief charm of 
de Chavannes. 

We seek with fervor of interest the 
much praised “Last Supper,” by M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, only to find it disap- 
pointingly unimpressive. It lacks that 
mysterious melancholy which fills the 
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“Parting Repast,” by M. Cottet, altho 
the latter depicts only fishermen who 
gather under the evening lamp for their 
simple meal with wives and children and 
sweethearts, and makes no appeal to the 
spiritual suggestion that comes with the 
halo through long centuries of associated 
ideas. Human tenderness is eloquent in 
it, and the color scheme of this large, 
central canvas is carried into the half-lit 
panels on either side, twilight on deck 
and on cliff for “those who have gone 
away” and “those that remain.” 

If we do not mention the contributions 
of Messieurs Bonnat, Lefebvre, Detaille, 
Robert-Fleury, and many others who 
represent French paintings to our ears, 
it is because we prefer to discuss those 
which seem of vital interest and prom- 
ise through a return to the decorative 
qualities of the Middle Ages, or an hon- 
orable progress in the direction of light, 
tonality and envelopment in atmosphere. 

The tiny flower studies by M. Henri 
Dumont contain more art than a hun- 
dred large canvases. We love to linger 
in the French section because, when an 
artistic temperament makes itself felt 
there, it is tempered by the long and se- 
rious studies which are to it as the bony 
structure is to the beautiful external 
forms of the human body. The living art 
of France seems to lie with such men as 
Messrs. Adler, René-Menard, Meslé, 
Simon, Brisson, Carriére, Desvallieres, 
Wery, Gosselin, Hoffbauer, Billotte, 
Dauchez, Monet, Cazin, Lagarde, Har- 
pignies and Blanche. 

The last, in several works, shows close 
study of the beautiful English school of 
the eighteenth century, which is so ig- 
nored in the Louvre, but is now so mar- 
velously represented through loans to 
the English pavilion that no one should 
miss knowing it there. Sad to relate, 
judged by their Exposition, the English 
to-day are apt to be illustrators in paint, 
generally tripped up by their pigments. 
It would appear that something other 
than pure patriotism may have decided 
our artists resident abroad to exhibit 
with the United States! 

There are great paintings in almost all 
of the foreign sections which we would 
like to dwell upon, most numerous, per- 
haps, in Holland, next to France and the 
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United States. The democracy of art 
has been achieved in this century. Amer- 
ican art has children of its own in Croa- 
tia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, where a vig- 
orous school has sprung up within the 
past ten years through the initiative of 
M. Bukovae, an American by inspira- 
tion and travel, tho a pupil of Cabanel- 
Aking, and princes are proud to be ar- 
tists, tho it is not many years ago, as 
Thackeray shows us, that a painter had 
no social standing. The contribution of 
the King of Portugal is quite an impor- 
tant marine of many fishing boats sur- 
rounding a big drag-net of leaping fish. 

Some of the French wood engraving 
excels in bold, free use of the white line, 
as ours excels in fineness and delicacy ; 
the thorough draughtsmanship of Gallic 
engravers in all lines gives them pre- 
eminence. Our illustrators are certainly 
clever in handling mediums, and our min- 
iatures average better, far better, than the 
French, being less labored and petty and 
more artistic. 

One cannot spend weeks of labor in 
trying to estimate our fine arts fairly 
and justly without wishing that the pic- 
ture buyers of America could see how 
worthy of support and encouragement 
our native artists are. Why should some 
of the best not live abroad when a sec- 
ond rate painter like M. Chatran re- 
ceives the orders at home? Of eighteen 
probable grands prix awarded to all na-- 
tionalities, four fell to Americans, with an 
equally disproportionate share of the gold 
medals, of which the official list will be 
before the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
before these notes can go to print. 

Again, the tendencies of French art 
are not to be blindly followed by our 
students whom those who know best, 
both French and Americans, earnestly 
advise to profit by the more thorough 
teaching at home as long as possible. 
Where Inness, Martin, Homer lead, hav- 
ing been instructed at home, other stu- 
dents may follow. 

When students and public turn with 
faith toward American art it will repay 
grandly their confidence, and at the next 
International Exposition held in Eu- 
rope we need not be drawn so closely 
under the generous wing of France as to 
lose any trace of identity. 

Paris, FRANCE. 















In Southern Luzon and Northern Mindanao. 


By Lieutenant Horace M. Reeve, U.S.A., 


AivE pE Camp To Gen. I. C, Bares, 


HE southern peninsula of Luzon 
comprises four provinces: Taya- 
bas, Camarines Norte, Camarines 

Sur and Albay. The terrain alternates 
hetween marshy rice levels, difficult 
mountain ranges, and isolated peaks 
which are extinct volcanoes, except the 
still active Mt. Mayon in Albay. This 
Mayon is very handsome in appearance, 
it being a perfect cone rising to more 
than eight thousand feet above the level 
of the neighboring Gulf of Albay. When 
we were operating in the Camarines, and 
were seventy miles distant from Mayon, 
the ashes from that volcano fell upon the 
gy of our vessels and obscured the 
sky. 

The rice of this peninsula is the best in 
the Philippines; the hemp is of prime 
quality (the best hemp grows on volcanic 
slopes) ; minerals exist in quantity; and 
the usual vegetable products of the trop- 
ics are met with. 

In January, after, some campaigning, 
troops were stationed in Northern Taya- 
bas and in Albay; in this latter province 
the insurgents were led by a Chinaman 
who is a relative of Aguinaldo, and who 
was formerly a blacksmith in Manila, 
where he is at present held in jail to an- 
swer for his deeds of violence and ra- 
pacity. 

By the end of January nearly all of 
Luzon except the Camarines had been 
well scouted and garrisoned. However, 
it was known that the two Camarines 
were held in some force by the insurgents, 
who levied heavily upon the inhabitants 
for money and supplies, and that about 
eight hundred Spanish prisoners were 
still in captivity somewhere in that vi- 
cinity. To investigate and garrison this 
country General Bates with a small force 
of two thousand men was sent from Ma- 
nila about the middle of February. The 
natives of the Camarines belong to a sub- 
division of the great Malay family, and 
are known as Vicols. Left to themselves 
they are harmless, fairly industrious, and 
are not given to warfare, but when the 





insurrection broke out against Spain the 
Filipino leaders sent a Tagalo army of 
occupation to take station in the south- 
ern peninsula. Just why the Tagalos 
should be superior in initiative and dom- 
ination to the other Filipinos is not 
known, but it is probably due to the fact 
that the Tagalo possesses a larger per- 
centage of Chinese blood, which gives an 
intellect of a higher class, and that there 
are many Spanish-Tagalo mestizos. 

The principal city in the southern pen- 
insula is Nueva Caceres, the capital of 
Camarines Sur. It is situated upon the 
Bicol River, about twenty miles from 
where it empties into an arm of the Pa- 
cific. 

On February 20th our expedition ar- 
rived off the mouth of this river, and dis- 
embarked in three columns, two of which © 
landed on the beach on opposite sides of 
the river, each at a point about seven 
miles from the river’s mouth, while the 
third column ascended the stream. The 
landing was made in this manner, as it 
was thought to be an unexpected one, 
the two flanking columns could make a 
dash for the high road, which runs 
through Nueva Caceres, and their posi- 
tions would make the insurgents leave 
their trenches along the river, thus per- 
mitting the third column to ascend the 
stream. The several columns after some 
fighting converged upon Nueva Caceres, 
arriving almost simultaneously, altho the 
two flanking columns had found it nec- 
essary to wade ashore through soft mud 
flats almost shoulder deep. One bat- 
talion had to pass through Libmanan, a 
town held by the enemy. Arriving in 
front of this town the battalion com- 
mander sent word to the garrison de- 
manding surrender and promising good 
treatment. The garrison commander re- 
plied: “No nos rendimos; queremos 
combate.” The insurgent leader having 
no idea of the American rifle or of the 
“advance by rushes ” formed his line in 
the open—in about thirty minutes our 
men were in the town and about one hun- 
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dred and twenty of their opponents will 
forever remain in the neighboring rice 
field. 

There was much subsequent fighting 
in Camarines Sur, some of the usual 
kind: the ambush, the hidden trench, 
stray shots from bamboo, etc.; but there 
was other fighting of an unusual kind, 
showing the ignorance of the natives, 
some of them using bolos, some lances, 
and others bows and arrows. The rear 
guard of a marching battalion were 
amazed to see three Quixotic horsemen 
with lance in rest riding against two 
hundred Krag-Jorgensens. Many of 
the natives provided themselves with ar- 
mor, helmets, coats and greaves made 
from untanned carabao hide. (Chain 
mail is still occasionally found among 
the Moros.) However, our new rifle bul- 
let has a penetration of forty inches of 
pine or one-half inch of sheet iron. 

As a rule, the Americans have treated 
the natives with a confidence bordering 
on rashness. The few Americans who 
have been taken prisoners have general- 
ly been the victims of carelessness or 
overconfidence. 

A member of an outpost at Nueva 
Caceres was approached by a market- 
man who drew a bolo from his breast 
and decapitated the soldier. At Caga- 
yan de Misamis some peasants diverted a 
sentinel’s attention, and then cut him 
down with their knives. In Albay a 
young lieutenant when on a scout was 
hidden with his captain in a clump of 
bamboo. The skirmishing soldiers suc- 
ceeded in driving some insurgents in the 
direction of the two officers. When one 
of the unsuspecting Filipinos was within 
ten yards of the two officers, the captain 
said to the lieutenant, who had a rifle: 
“Now, let him have it.” But as the 
youngster afterward said, “I couldn’t do 
it, it seemed like murder, so I caught the 
insurgent by the neck and threw him 
down.” 

The brief operations in the Cama- 
rines resulted in the enemy’s forces being 
attacked and destroyed, the country be- 
ing thoroughly scouted, the capture of 
money and supplies to the value of about 
two hundred thousand pesos, the estab- 
lishment of ten garrisons, the liberation 
of twenty-four friars and nearly two 
hundred Spanish soldiers. Five hundred 
Spanish soldiers were liberated in South- 
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ern Tayabas, probably as a result of the 
occupation of the Camarines. The con- 
dition and experience of these Spaniards 
were most painful. For more than a 
year and a half they had been held in cap- 
tivity by Tagalos ; they had suffered from 
hunger, sickness and forced marches. 
Besides the indignities endured, many of 
these prisoners had died from tropical 
diseases, many had been ruthlessly slain, 
some of them were boloed upon the near 
approach of our forces, some of them had 
subsisted by working as servants for 
their captors. I asked one of them why 
they had not fought when their garri- 
sons were attacked by the insurgents. To 
this he replied: “ Ah, sefior! I tried to 
fight,” saying which he pointed to an 
ugly depression in his skull, and said that 
he had also been shot through the body. 

After Southern Luzon had been occu- 
pied, it was thought that Northern Min- 
danao should be investigated and garri- 
soned, which. was done in March, the 
Fortieth Infantry having been detached 
for this duty. 

Mindanao is the land of mystery of 
the Philippines; it has never been gar- 
risoned except along the coast, and but 
little is known of the interior, where a few 
Jesuits have made desultory explorations. 

The people of the interior are unciv- 
ilized, and in addition to the Moham- 
medans there are many other savages 
with various pagan creeds and practices. 
In more than one village a man’s social 
prestige depends upon the number of 
skulls in his front yard. The few coast 
towns are occupied by Christian natives 
from the northern islands—ex-soldiers, 
ex-sailors, ex-convicts and ex-laborers. 

We first visited Surigao, where the in- 
surgent chief, General Garcia, had his 
headquarters. Aguinaldo had appointed 
Garcia to be “Governor of Mindanao 
and Jolo;” this same title was held by 
General Bates, to whom Garcia surren- 
dered “his force, his arms, his territory 
and himself.” 

This peaceful occupation was cele- 
brated by the local band and by a dance. 
We were informed by General Garcia 
that at the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American War the feeling in his dis- 
trict, in Eastern Mindanao, was so fa- 
vorable to the Americans that it was 
thought only proper to rechristen some 
of the neighboring towns (wretched lit- 
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tle barrios with palm thatched shacks), 
and that thenceforth they should be 
known as Nueva Boston, Nueva Colum- 
bia, Nueva Florida, and Nueva Balti- 
more, the United States having been dis- 
covered in an old geography. 

Cagayan de Misamis is the principal 
town in Northern Mindanao, and was the 
second point visited by the expedition. 
This town had been visited previously 
by some of our gunboats that discovered 
that Americans were not welcome, that 
the place contained about six hundred in- 
surgents armed with rifles, and that the 
vicinity of the town’s wharf was forti- 
fied. However, when we arrived we 
had the persuasive influence of three gun- 
boats, and the town sent emissaries to 
parley and to size us up; but, of course, 
these people could not be allowed to re- 
tard the movements of the troops. 

The last delegate was informed that 
the time for talking had passed, and as 
he was passed over the side he requested 
that it should not be taken seriously if a 
nervous Filipino should fire his rifle. 
Six six-inch guns were pointed out to 
the envoy, and both he and his party were 
advised that in returning to the shore it 
woud be well to keep their boat out of the 
line of fire. Few ambassadors ever dis- 
charged their duties with greater dis- 
patch. 

Meanwhile a demonstration by some of 
the vessels was made in front of the 
town wharf and the real landing party 
proceeded up a river, which runs behind 
the town, and disembarked at a point 
nearly two miles from the usual landing 
place. Such tactics always bewilder these 
people. The insurgents retired to thehills. 

I once asked an insurgent officer why 
he had surrendered without fighting. 
“Why, your soldiers got behind us,” as 
if to say that when troops did things like 
that the laws of war were broken and a 
chivalric combat was unmerited. 

When the United States steamship 
“ Manila ” anchored off a certain town in 
Mindoro, the commander of the local in- 
surgent garrison sent out a delegation to 
request of the captain, “ Would he not 
kindly inform them as to the number of 
sailors he intended to land, in order that 
an equal number of the garrison might 
be detailed, and the two parties could 
have a square fight on the beach?” The 
delegation was thanked, but informed 
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that when the captain wanted the town 
he would take it in his own brusque way. 

After garrisoning Cagayan de Misa- 
mis troops were placed at Iligan, Misa- 
mis and at Dapitan. At each of these 
points the occupation was peaceful. 

In that part of the Philippines which 
stretches through five degrees of lati- 
tude, from Suriago to Borneo, the Amer- 
ican flag has been raised at many points 
without a hostile shot to oppose it. 
(However, several weeks after our oc- 
cupation of Cagayan de Misamis, the 
men who had taken to the hills on our 
approach assaulted the garrison, but paid 
dearly for their rashness.) 

It is doubtful if the extent of the 
Philippines is generally understood. If 
equally scaled maps were superimposed, 
the northernmost Philippine Islands, the 
Batanes, being placed near Duluth, the 
southernmost island, Sibutu, would be 
near New Orleans. The many islands 
lying between Batanes and Sibutu are in- 
habited by many people, the majority of 
whom belong to different varieties of the 
Malay race, excepting the Chinese in- 
habitants and the Negritos. The latter are 
thought by some to have come from 
Madagascar or Australia, by others they 
are thought to be indigenous to the 
Philippines. An accurate census has 
been impossible, but a fair estimate would 
be something between eight and nine mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Many of these peo- 
ple have never taken up arms against the 
United States, many have never even 
heard of our country. 

The element that has revolted against 
the United States is dominated and led 
by the Tagalo tribe, comparatively few 
in numbers (about one-sixth of the en- 
tire population), who inhabit the region 
in the vicinity of Manila Bay, a relative- 
ly small area (one-seventh of the whole). 

The character of the Filipino is diffi- 
cult to understand, and contains many 
contradictions. Those who are Chris- 
tians are extremely neat and clean in 
their personal habits. Drunkenness is a 
thing of great rarity, but gambling is in- 
dulged in to a marked degree. While 
sometimes willing to fight against the 
Government, the Filipino allows his fam- 
ily to be harried and terrorized by the 
bands of robbers or tulisanes that infest 
the country. They rule each other by 
fear, hence information is hard for ug 
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to obtain. Among them secret societies 
flourish—the backbone of the present in- 
surrection is found in the powerful Kat- 
ipunan society. Generosity in others is 
mistaken for weakness, altho in his own 
home the Filipino is hospitable. 

American and Spanish prisoners have 
been slain, and many of the natives have 
been murdered, altho our insurgent pris- 
oners have been treated with unusual 
kindness. 

The Filipino builds a marvelous mili- 
tary trench, which he promptly abandons, 
and protects his person by an dnting ant- 
ing—an amulet written in gibberish 
Latin. He professes devotion to the 
Catholic faith, and delights in chivying 
and imprisoning friars of the orders 
which rescued him from paganism. 
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It is impossible to tell what a native 
will do in any given set of conditions. 

This subject is illustrated in an old 
story told by the Spaniards: There was 
once a learned friar—a savant, who af- 
ter many years of study among the Fili- 
pinos, said that he would leave as a leg- 
acy a work upon the subject of the na- 
tives. After his death his brethren found 
among his effects a bulky volume. Upon 
the title-page of it was written, “ The 
Filipino: His Character, Traits, Disposi- 
tion,” etc. The second page was blank, 
as were the remaining hundreds of pages 
until the last one was reached, upon 
which was written, ‘‘ This is all I know of 
the subject after forty years’ service in 
these islands.” 

Mania, Puiviprine Is.anps. 


The Probable Results of a Franco-English War. 


By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 


[Baron de Coubertin is a French historian of note, the author of a book on American Universities and well 
known as a contributor to English and Continental reviews.—Ep1rTor.] 


HE words “ Franco-English war” 
will never cease to appear to me 
the most painful which my pen can 

write. My faithful sympathy, of long 
standing, with England, explains this 
feeling. 

But to-day I can write those words 
without surprise, while only a year ago 
it would have seemed to me that they 
summed up the most extraordinary and 
most improbable event that could be ex- 
pected. This shows how rapidly matters 
have progressed, and how wonted the 
ear—if not the heart—has become to the 
shocking suggestion of a struggle be- 
tween the two great champions of liberal- 
ism in Europe. 

I recently explained, in an article 
which (if I may be permitted to mention 
the fact) evoked many comments in 
England—very few of them being ad- 
verse—that there was a chance of a 
Franco-English war breaking out in the 
near future, precisely because the two na- 
tions do not wish it. 

I then asserted, and I am not afraid to 
repeat it boldly, that. in my opinion, 
such a war is desired, and that secret 
preparations have been made for it by a 
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group of English financiers and politi- 
cians, who are seeking thereby an oppor- 
tunity both to enrich themselves and to 
create for themselves an unhealthy pop- 
ularity. The leader of this group is a 
man with whom I am personally ac- 
quainted, and whom I do not esteem, Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

It is through their influence that all 
sorts of irritating incidents, falsehoods 
and calumnies against France are ex- 
ploited in the English journals; which, 
naturally, gives rise in France to deep ir- 
ritation that in turn finds expression in 
attacks by the press upon England. Thus 
the journals of the two countries have 
fallen into the habit of exchanging pe- 
riodical insults, and no international good 
will can endure such habits. 

Under these conditions, in order to pre- 
vent war from breaking out, the ambi- 
tions of those who are inciting it must be 
directed in another channel; it is possible 
that affairs in China may have this result, 
only it is to be feared that it will prove 
but temporary, and that once the affairs 
of China are regulated, the English parti- 
sans of a war against France will again 














The fact is that no war seems to them 
so advantageous, from the economical 
and financial point of view, as does this. 
In no other case, they think, would it be 
so good for their business; in no other 
could they make such lucky hits on Ex- 
change and carve out for themselves, at 
less expense, a finer popularity. Their 
calculation is based upon a fact which is 
correct, but from which they are deducing, 
in my opinion, erroneous conclusions. 
They believethat England is vulnerable in 
one point only, at the very heart of the 
Empire—London—and that France, on 
the contrary, is vulnerable in a host of 
places, not only on the sea coast of the 
Channel and the oceans, but also on the 
distant seas, where she possesses numer- 
ous insufficiently defended colonies. The 
impossibility that the French army, which 
is twenty times greater than the English 
army, should land in England and cap- 
ture London, and the possibility of an 
English fleet, ten times as powerful as 
the French fleet, bombarding and destroy- 
ing many French seaports and maritime 
cities; such is the double hypothesis 
upon which are based the plans of those 
who advocate a war. They foresee 
France’s whole efforts directed against 
the English coast, an army assembled at 
Boulogne, as in the time of the last Em- 
pire, the fleet striving to remain, if only 
for twelve hours, in the Channel, in order 
to permit the transports to disgorge that 
army at Dover or at Brighton. But a 
powerful English squadron would suffice 
to prevent that landing. The French 
army and French opinion would get worn 
out waiting forachance which would never 
present itself, and during that period of 
waiting fine operations in stocks could 
be carried out on the Paris Bourse. Hyp- 
notized by this desire to land in England 
and capture London, how would France 
be able to defend herself against two 
other English squadrons which in the 
meantime would make attacks at Cher- 
bourg, Havre, Marseilles, Algiers, Tam- 
atave, on the ports of Indo-China, or of 
Western Africa? Naturally, there would 
be no question of seizing those cities. 
What would be the use? But an attempt 
would be made to. destroy them by bom- 
bardment, and, above all, they would be 
reduced by blockade, thus striking at 
their commerce and rendering possible 
lucrative commercial operations at other 
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points on the globe. What was more ad- 
vantageous to East Indian cotton than 
the war of secession, which stopped the 
production of American cotton? Thus 
a whole series of economical phenomena 
is the result of war, and may be utilized 
to advantage by well informed private 
persons. Thus reason the warlike in 
England, in view of a war which would 
be very long and not very costly for their 
country, and not very dangerous, while 
for ours it would be both costly and wear- 
ing. 
All this is very fine in its way; but 

these are only arguments face to face 

with which rises up, in the first place, a 

reality which must be taken into account 

—the Franco-Russian alliance, which was 

formed with a view to precisely such con- 

tingencies, and which, thenceforth, if 

these contingencies come to pass, is in- 

vested with peculiar force. It is unnec- 

essary to say that France did not conclude 

this alliance with the ulterior design of 

using it against England; her intention 

was, rather, to guarantee herself against 

possible aggression from Germany; but 

Russia held precisely the opposite idea ; it 

has always been thought at St. Peters- 

burg that an alliance with France would 

be of service against England, and that, 

in case of war, France would receive all 

the knocks while Russia reaped all the 

profits. This is rather selfish, it is 

true, and I think that my fellow-country- 

men are indulging in illusions in that 

quarter ; but what do you expect? Poli- 

tics is not a school of generosity. 

Only I wish to call attention to the fact 
that, from England’s point of view, the 
result is identical. If England is forced 
to retreat before Russia, the ally of 
France, what good would it do them if 
they were first to triumph over France? 
It would be a very poor bit of calculation 
to lose territory in China and in India for 
the sake of gaining, for example, New 
Caledonia, or the Islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. Russia is in a position to 
shake English power and influence se- 
riously in Asia, and she would do it im- 
mediately if England were to attack her 
ally. 

But would England capture anything . 
whatever from France? Leaving Rus- 
sia out of the question, would she be 
strong enough to force her neighbor to 
surrender even New Caledonia or St. 
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Pierre and Miquelon? That is where 
new elements would enter in, concerning 
which I wish to say a word. 

The South African war has not in the 
least revealed the inferiority of the Eng- 
lish soldier. England’s enemies take 
pleasure in repeating this, but it is non- 
sense, and all the slanders in the world 
will not alter by a jot the fact that the 
Englishman is an admirable fighter when 
need arises. But we know now, through 
having seen them at work in the Trans- 
vaal, that the officers are totally lacking 
in military science. We rather suspected 
it. A deplorable prejudice reigns in the 
classes of English society from which the 
officers are recruited. Science is despised 
in those circles, and they have a poor 
opinion of workers; an ideal is held up 
which recalls rather too strongly—and 
in a still less noble form—that of the no- 
bles of the Middle Ages, who believed that 
through simple contact with their horse, 
their armor, their sword, they became 
superior to other men, and deemed it use- 
less to learn even so much as to read and 
write. 

The lesson will bear fruit most cer- 
tainly. If England has a right to be 
proud of the perseverance by dint of 
which she has won the victory, she never- 
theless experiences a salutary feeling of 
humiliation at perceiving that the victory 
hasbeenlongand costly to secure,and that 
through her own fault far more than be- 
cause of the rather deceptive strength of 
her adversaries. 

A maritime war would furnish her 
with a number of disagreeable surprises, 
because the state of mind of the officers 
in her navy is pretty nearly the same as 
that of the officers on land. There, 
again, reigns an immeasurable pride 
which takes the place of knowledge. 
Pride is a great preparer of defeats in the 
modern world. In former times it con- 
stituted a force, because it elevated ; now- 
adays it is weakness because it prevents 
a man from learning. It is of no avail 
that English sailors have much experi- 
ence in matters pertaining to their profes- 
sion ; their scientific culture is far too de- 
ficient to enable them to grapple with all 
the difficulties, even the technical. A 
modern war vessel is, above all else, a ma- 
chine of the most complicated sort, and 
every good sailor ought at the present 
day to be also an engineer. 
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Precisely this is what might in a naval 
war partly make up for the numerical 
inferiority of France. The English fleet 
is far more numerous, but the French of- 
ficers are far more educated, and far bet- 
ter educated than the English. So far 
as it is a question of plowing the seas 
in the pursuit of commerce, the English 
have the advantage, in consequence of 
their great knowledge of things of the 
sea; but the moment it becomes a ques- 
tion of maneuvering torpedo boats or 
ironclads, where everything works by 
electricity or clockwork, I believe them to 
be inferior. 

We may now wonder what would be 
the result of a struggle which should 
break out under such conditions—that is 
to say, England having against her the 
insufficient training of her battalions and 
her crews, and France having in her fa- 
vor the formidable pressure which Russia 
can exercise in Asia against England? 

As a matter of course, such a struggle 
would be undecisive. The treaty of 
peace which would put an end to it 
would stipulate perhaps for a few ex- 
changes of territory, several rectifications 
of frontiers, a few advantages accorded 
on one side and on the other; but these 
exchanges or these concessions would 
have to counterbalance, or nearly so, as 
is proper when a quarrel ends without 
there having been either victor or van- 
quished. Thus the material or territo- 
rial result would be nothing whatever ; 
neither country would have succeeded in 
augmenting the extent of its possessions. 
It would be the same as to the moral re- 
sults; the prestige of the combatants 
might come out of it uninjured, but as- 
suredly it would not be increased. As 
for the economical result, naturally that 
would be disastrous. Enormous expen- 
diture of money, loss of human lives, 
war material and ships destroyed or dam- 
aged—such would be the sole and almost 
certain balance-sheet. 

In short, England would suffer most, 
because the advance which Germany 
would make, favored by such events, 
would be made, above all, at her expense. 
The longer the struggle, the more would 
German commerce profit by it to get pos- 
session of the markets previously sup- 
plied by English commerce. Therefore 
it is not surprising that Germany has not 
been willing to compromise herself in the 











Anglo-Boer quarrel, and that she has 
seemed particularly anxious to assert her 
neutrality. The Emperor, if he foresees, 
as is probable, a Franco-English war on 
the sea, is defending the interests of his 
people by avoiding everything which 
might force him to take part in it, or get 
mixed up in it. Such a war cannot be 
otherwise than favorable to Germany by 
weakening English commerce and ex- 
changing Germanophobia for Anglopho- 
bia in France. Now, the whole question 
consists in finding out whether the Eng- 
lish people will continue to follow blind- 
ly the instigation of dishonest politicians 
who wish to hurl them into such an en- 
terprise, or whether they will perceive 
while yet there is time that, under pretext 
of patriotism, they are to be made to sub- 
serve far from respectable and far from 
interesting individual interests. Unhap- 
pily at the present moment the nation’s 
head is not very steady. It has been 
made to drink an enormous quantity of 
whisky, and is rather disposed, like the 
late Don Quixote, to mistake windmills 
for knights. I sincerely believe that at 
the bottom of its heart it does not wish to 
enter upon war with its neighbor, but a 
very skillful newspaper campaign is be- 
ing conducted with a view to leading to 
it. 
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France is equally far from wishing 
war. Only the most pacific of the 
French are beginning to weary of being 
insulted almost daily by the English jour- 
nals, and even sometimes by members of 
the Government, for neither Lord Salis- 
bury, nor, above all, Mr. Chamberlain, 
has managed to refrain from certain im- 
proprieties of language which were very 
deeply resented on the other side of the 
Channel. 

I believe that, considering the point at 
which matters have arrived, the best way 
to labor for the maintenance of peace is 
to aim at making both countries under- 
stand that a war between them can lead 
to absolutely no other result than mutual 
impoverishment to the profit of a formi- 
dable neighbor. No doubt many other 
more noble considerations might be put 
forward, but the present epoch is senti- 
mental—even if it is at all—only in 
words, but not in deeds. Governments 
rarely shrink from the fear of offending 
the moral law ; they are much more afraid 
of making a bad bargain, or of burdening 
themselves with some scrape. Let 


France and England once realize the ab- 
solute impossibility of either whipping 
the other, and they will do what is neces- 


sary to maintain peace between them. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


AuTuHor oF ‘‘ WAGNER AND His Works.”’ 


T HERE is a good deal of humbug 
about musical criticism, as there 
is about most things in this world, 

but of all the tricks practiced by the crit- 

ics in their efforts to appear like superior 
beings none is more ludicrous than the 
airs they assume when they berate pian- 
ists or singers for not respecting the 

“traditions.” The greatest performers 

are not spared; for if a critic can lecture 

a Rubinstein or a Paderewski on this 

score, must he not seem to his readers a 

very “big Injun” indeed? It may seem 

like high treason on the part of a “ med- 
icine man” to expose this little trick of 
the trade; but I cannot refrain from hav- 
ing a little fun at the expense of those of 


my colleagues who are always. telling us 
that Paderewski (who in reality is the 
most poetic interpreter of Beethoven 
since Liszt), does not respect the “ class- 
ical traditions.” 

As a matter of fact, there is no such 
thing as musical traditions in the case of 
most composers. In his new volume 
on Chopin Mr. James Huneker declares 
after a careful survey of the situation, 
that “exactly what the Chopin tradi- 
tion is no man may dare to say.” Yet 
Chopin has been dead only half a cen- 
tury, and some of his pupils are still liv- 
ing. As Mr. Huneker further remarks, 
“ Mikuli criticised the Tellefsen edition, 
yet both men had been Chopin pupils. 
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This is a significant fact and shows that 
little reliance can be placed on the brave 
talk about tradition.” It was Mikuli 
who afflicted the world with the utterly 
ridiculous notion that the Chopin tempo 
rubato did not involve the left hand, 
which always kept strict time! This in- 
artistic idea has accordingly been ac- 
cepted by many professionals as a Cho- 
pin “tradition.” It is quite likely that 
Chopin made his pupils practice in strict 
time, but when he played his own com- 
positions, the tempo rubato—the slowing 
and quickening of the pace here and 
there—as a matter of course involved 
both his hands. Liszt called this “ the rule 
of irregularity,” and compared it to the 
movement of tree tops bent hither and 
thither by a keen breeze. Berlioz went so 
far as to remark that Chopin “ could not 
play strictly in time,’ which he would 
not have said had Chopin confined his 
rubato to slight liberties with the mel- 
ody in the right hand. This point Mr. 
Huneker does not sufficiently elucidate 
in his otherwise admirable treatise. 

If the “ traditions ” can be so absurdly 
at fault in the case of a man dead only 
fifty years, it is easy to guess what must 
be true in the case of a composer dead 
a hundred and fifty, like Bach. How 
eager his contemporaries were to gather 
the material for establishing traditions 
may bé inferred from the fact that the 
Consistory at Arnstadt censured him 
for “ making extraordinary variations in 
the chorales and intermixing many 
strange sounds, so that thereby the con- 
gregation were confounded.” This to 
the greatest organist and composer for 
the organ that ever lived! In Leipsic he 
had to invoke the courts to protect him- 
self against persons meddling with what 
he considered the proper discharge of 
his duties ; and he was charged with “ do- 
ing nothing ” at a time when he had just 
composed the greatest choral work in ex- 
istence—the Saint Matthew Passion, and 
written, rehearsed and performed three 
of his finest church cantatas. 

But it was in regard to the facilities 
placed at his. disposal for the perform- 
ance of his works that the eagerness to 
establish traditions was most conspicu- 
ously displayed. He was allowed only 
18 players and 12 singers for the produc- 
tion of his sublime works, and his re- 
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peated requests for more artists, and 
more competent ones, were entirely ig- 
nored. The performers were mostly 
boys, who were barely able to master the 
technical difficulties, and could not pos- 
sibly have entered into the spirit of his 
works. The result of all this was, as 
Richard Wagner has remarked, that 
Bach never was able to hear a satisfac- 
tory interpretation of his compositions, 
except in his mind. It remains one of 
the highest problems of art, he added, to 
find out just how Bach wanted his works 
to be sung and played. When that 
problem has been solved it will be seen 
how utterly opposed to all common- 
sense is the practice of those organists 
and conductors who reel off his music 
mechanically without any changes in 
pace and loudness. They do this be- 
cause there are no expression marks in 
his music, forgetting that it was not cus- 
tomary at that time to print music with 
expression marks, and that it is utter 
folly to suppose that a man with Bach’s 
genius could have wanted his music per- 
formed in barrel organ style. 

Mozart died on December 5th, 1791. 
Speaking of February in the same year, 
Herr Pohl says that “ there was no break 
in the clouds which overshadowed poor 
Mozart. The rough draft is still pre- 
served of an application for the post of 
second Capellmeister, but he did not ob- 
tain it.” That is to say, less than a year 
before his death Mozart was unable to 
get a place even as second conductor! 
Could anything more vividly illustrate 
the wild eagerness of the Viennese to 
hear him interpret his own works and 
establish correct traditions? It is well 
known that when his Figaro was pro- 
duced the singers, instead of trying to 
learn from him, entered into a regular 
conspiracy to ruin his opera by singing 
it improperly, the result being that Mo- 
zart wrote his next opera for Prague. 
Two months before Mozart’s death 
Haydn went to London, and Mozart, in 
the words of Pohl, “said good-by to 
the only artist who understood him thor- 
oughly and honestly wished to see him 
prosper.” 

There are wealthy Londoners who pay 
$5,000 to have Paderewski entertain 
their guests with a dozen short pieces. 
The Viennese aristocracy often had op- 
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portunity, early in the present century, 
to hear Schubert play the piano parts of 
his immortal songs, for which he did not 
receive a penny. The singers were the 
famous operatic tenor Vogl, and the 
amateur baritone Baron von Schonstein. 
“These singers,” Schubert’s friend 
Spaun relates in his memoirs, “ were lit- 
erally overwhelmed with applause and 
thanks ; but nobody paid any attention to 
the modest master who had created these 
or songs. He was so used to this 
neglect that it did not annoy him in the 
least.” When he died, not a quarter of 
his 600 songs had been put into type. 
Very few of his instrumental works were 
played during his lifetime. An attempt 
to perform his ninth symphony was given 
up after several rehearsals, because it 
seemed too long and difficult. A decade 
later another attempt was made, and this 
time they got so far as to master two 
movements, separated, however, by an 
aria from Lucia! 

Wasielewski asserts that Beethoven, 
by personally conducting his orchestral 
works, established for Vienna and the 
rest of the world those traditions which 
were so necessary, especially in his un- 
conventional later works. As a matter 
of fact Beethoven was deaf when he com- 
posed his later symphonies—those con- 
cerning which there has been most dis- 
pute among interpreters; and his at- 
tempts to conduct them were apt to be 
ludicrous or painful rather than instruc- 
tive. Sometimes he got ahead of the or- 
chestra—which he could not hear—on 
one occasion as much as a dozen bars; 
and when he undertook to conduct Fi- 
delio, in 1814, Capellmeister Umlauf 
stood behind him, and, with nods and 
gestures, kept the players together. The 
only tradition we have regarding his way 
of interpreting his works is the testi- 
mony of those who heard him play or 
conduct—Seyfried’s, for example, who 
says that he “ made use of an effective 
tempo rubato; ” which indicates that his 
own style of interpretation was more like 
Anton Seidl’s and Paderewski’s than like 
the serene, metronomic way which mi- 
nor professionals and some of the critics 
assume to have been Beethoven’s. 

When Richard Wagner was asked by 
Napoleon to produce his Tannhduser 
in Paris one would have supposed that 
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the singers and the conductor would 
make it their first task to learn his inten- 
tions and thus to help establish the tra- 
ditions. Such an idea was as far from 
their thoughts as the North Pole. The 
singers became angry when he tried to 
teach them the correct phrasing of their 
parts, and the orchestra was deliberate- 
ly made to play contrary to his directions. 
Nuitter describes the extraordinary 
scene: The conductor, Dietsch, beating 
time as he chose, while Wagner “ seated 
two steps away from him on the stage, 
by the prompter’s box, was beating his 
own time, and beating it with hands and 
feet, raising a terrible noise and a cloud 
of dust on the stage floor.” 

At a time when Wagner had already 
composed Rienzi, The Flying Dutch- 
man, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Rhein- 
gold, and half of the Walkiire, he 
accepted an invitation to conduct the 
Philharmonic concerts in London for 
a season. As none of his operas 
had yet been sung in London, he nat- 
urally expected to whet the public’s ap- 
petite by giving a Wagner concert; but 
the intelligent directors “feared haz- 
arding the reputation of their concerts ” 
by devoting a whole evening to him! 
They allowed him, however, to place a 
few selections in the regular programs. 
These were cordially applauded by the 
public, while the critics—lying in wait, 
as usual, for “ traditions ”—declared 
them “ hideous and detestable ” and “ te- 
dious beyond endurance.” 

Nor were the Germans any better. To 
put an end to the bungling performance 
of at least one of his operas, Wagner 
wrote an admirable guide to Tann- 
hauser, giving full directions to sing- 
ers, conductors and stage managers. Sev- 
eral copies of this guide were sent by him 
to the royal opera at Munich. They 
were stowed away in the library, where 
they were found years later, uncut. Nor 
did other opera companies pay the least 
attention to his intentions. It was for 
this reason that he worked so hard to 
establish the festivals at Bayreuth, where 
he would be able to have everything his 
own way and establish correct traditions 
for all time. Instead of welcoming this 
grand opportunity, the critical champions 
of traditions almost to a man opposed 
his plan with almost savage malice. 
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In view of these and a hundred simi- 
lar facts it will be wise for critics here- 
after to keep the word tradition careful- 
ly in the background. Not only are there 
very few traditions, but the critics are 
largely responsible for the fact that there 
are not more. Instead of welcoming and 
studying men of genius, they have hab- 
itually denounced them and sneered at 
them till they were gone, and with them 
the chance for traditions. And, after 
all, even if we knew just how Beethoven 
played his sonatas and Chopin his ma- 
zurkas, what would it avail us? No one 
could imitate them exactly unless he was 
the Doppelginger of those masters. 
Rubinstein played Chopin wonderfully, 
but not like Chopin; nor did Liszt, tho 
he knew him well, and often heard him 
play. And here we have the happy solu- 
tion of the problem. Traditions are 






The Moon Ship. 


By Pauline, Frances Camp. 


The Independent 


vague, uncertain, and generally useless; 
but genius creates its own laws of inter- 
pretation which it behooves us to accept, 
rejoicing in their variety and individual 
flavor. Here, as in so many other cases, 
Schumann has indicated the principle 
which criticism should follow. “I wish 
you could have heard Liszt this morn- 
ing,” he wrote to Clara Wieck on March 
20th, 1840. “ He is most extraordinary. 
He played some of my compositions— 
Novelettes, The Fantasia, The Sonata 
—in a way that moved me deep- 
ly. Many of the details were quite dif- 
ferent from the way I conceived them, 
but always inspired by genius.” There 
is the principle. So long as an interpre- 
tation is inspired by genius, let us enjoy 
it cordially, regardless of “ traditions ” 
and preconceived notions. 
New York City. 


ING, sing, cheerily sing, 
Robin and bluebird and linnet. 
Swing, swing, merrily swing, 
Nest with my little one in it. 
There is an «lf that shall come to thee soon, 


And take thee, a-dreaming, to sail in the moon. 


Chime, chime, ringingly chime, 


Lilies that hide in the grasses. 
Climb, climb, little rose, climb, 
And peep o’er the sill as he passes, 
For the silvery masts of the moon-ship rise 


Far over the hills, in the eastern skies. 


Blow, blow, gentle breeze, blow, 


Fill out her sails as she glideth. 
Slow, slow, stately and slow, 
Now o’er the tree tops she rideth. 
Soft streams the light from her glittering prow, 


Gilding the star boats that dip and bow. 


Hum, hum, drowsily hum, 


Locust that’s waked by its gleaming. 
Come, come, little elf, come, 
Baby already lies dreaming. 
See the ship waits for him, speed with him, fleet! 
Hush thee, my darling, oh, hush thee, my sweet. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
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Francis of Assisi.* 


THIs appears at first simply a treatise 
of profound, but dry archeology, on a 
point of very little general importance 
or interest. The name of Paul Saba- 
tier, however, is sufficient guarantee 
against its dryness, even in the multiplic- 
ity of its delicate details. It is a guar- 
antee also of the practical momentousness 
of the subject. It extends the impres- 
sion made by the Life, that, since the 
Apostles, Francis of Assisi had received 
into his being the love of Christ, toward 
God, and toward men, and toward the 
lower creatures, more fully than any 
other man that has appeared, with less 
that was contradictory to it, and that, 
therefore, his appearance has been an 
epoch of spiritual history only less sig- 
nificant than that of the original Good 
Tidings. 

It might appear as if the question 
whether Francis really solicited and ob- 
tained from the Pope a plenary indul- 
gence for all those who “ being contrite 
and absolved ” should visit the Assisian 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels, was 
not very deeply connected with the work 
of the saint. M. Sabatier, however, shows 
how entirely indulgences, in their orig- 
inal form and intent, were an expression 
of the sense of unity. 


“The savant of to-day, who dedicates his 
life to the disinterested exploration of the 
secrets of nature, hears, in hours of exaltation, 
the confused voice of myriads of beings whom 
he does not know, who perhaps will never 
babble his name, but whose sufferings he will 
assuage, and he feels himself at once raised 
and strengthened by this thought of love and 
communion. Even so, then, the saint, the 
contemplative monk, the secluded nun, im- 
posed on themselves penances and assailed 
Heaven with prayers for sinners whom they did 
not know, for sins of which they did not even 
suspect the existence.” 


Even in the prolix and ill-conjoined 
legend of Bishop Conrad of Assisi, dat- 
ing as late as 1335, and in the protracted 


*Fratris Francisci Bartholi De Assisio Tractatus de 
Indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula. Nunc primum 
edidit Paul Sabatier. Accedunt varia documenta inter 
quae duo sancti Francisci Assisiensis opuscula hucusque 
inedita, et dissertatio de operibus fr. Marianii de Florentia 
quae a pluribus saeculis delituerant nunc autem feliciter 
inventa, Paris: Libraire Fischbacher, 1900, Pp, clxxxiv, 
204. 





history of the indulgence by his contem- 
porary, Brother Francis de Bartholi, both 
swarming with fantastic miracles, the 
simplicity of the original fact comes out. 
Francis, to whom the birthplace of his 
order was so dear, goes to Perugia, with 
a single brother, to find Pope Honorius 
III, and solicits of His Holiness a plen- 
ary indulgence for all those who, being 
contrite and sincere, should visit the 
Portiuncula, St. Mary of the Angels. The 
Pope suggests that this is unusual. Fran- 
cis mildly insists. “For how long? 
One year? two years? five? seven?” 
“© Holy Father, what is this?” “ Then 
have it.” The cardinals discontentedly 
murmur that this prejudices older and 
greater indulgences. Says Honorius, 
“T have spoken, and I cannot recall it. 
Yet it shall avail only from vespers of 
August Ist to vespers of August 2d of 
each year.” Francis bows, and with- 
draws. “O simpleton,” the Pope calls 
after him, “ what of the indulgence do 
you take with you?” “The ‘word of 
your Holiness and the confirmation of 
Christ.” Nor would he ever receive a 
written bull. The indulgence was to be 
forever gratuitous, and as he would have 
no money ever received for it, so he 
would have no money paid out for it in 
the way of curialistic fees. This ex- 
plains how it could so soon be questioned, 
and how it became necessary for the 
truest Franciscans, the observants of the 
Sacro Convento, to procure solemn at- 
testations, before notaries, of the orig- 
inal facts, the simplicity and self-con- 
sistency of which are not prejudiced, 
but rather made more authoritative by 
the timid extravagances of Conrad and 
Bartholi and later writers. 

The accounts, from Benedict of 
Arezzo, in 1277, down to Bishop Theo- 
bald, about 1315, altho showing tend- 
encies to amplification, and imaginary 
furnishings of miracle, rest essentially 
on the original foundation. They give 
the carefully controlled testimonies de- 
rived by brethren of the third genera- 
tion from brethren of the second, who 
at various. times and in essential agree- 
ment with each other had heard them 
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from the earlier companions of St. Fran- 
cis, and from the Poverello himself. The 
juridical attestations, which at first sight 
throw suspicion on these accounts, be- 
came an unhappy necessity in face of the 
jealous silence of the Conventuals, to 
whom the Basilica, not the Portiuncula, 
was the heart of the order, and much 
more in face of the malignant denials of 
the Dominicans. 

All this while the popular fancy was 
luxuriating in growing amplifications 
of the story, and in multiplying miracles. 
At last the official and controlled account, 
even in its idealized form, and the popu- 
lar account, were too far apart to be in 
any way identified. Yet as the popular 
legend was much too piously exuberant 
and wonderful to be rejected, Bishop 
Conrad and Francis Bartholi found no 
way of combining them except to as- 
same that there had been two visits to the 
Pope, and two requests for the indul- 
gence. One of these visits is made to 
Perugia, one to Rome. On one visit 
Francis takes with him one companion, 
the second time several. The first visit 
had in the earlier legend been adorned 
with three roses, miraculously growing 
in mid-winter, but in the later story these 
are increased to six, three white and 
three red, and transferred to the Roman 
visit, which- is as fictitious as the roses. 
The substance of the request and pon- 
tifical reply is the same in both, unintel- 
ligibly identical, but the second story ex- 
pounds everything into the pomp and 
circumstance of a regular visitation, ad 
limina apostolorum. The simplicity of 
St. Francis no longer satisfies. 

The author’s remarks on the growth 
of the legend, on the enucleation of the 
original true account from the bewilder- 
ing overgrowth of pious fancy, are very 
instructive in regard to the growth of 
legend universally. On every hand, too, 
he throws light deep into the heart of 
the Middle Ages, and above all of this 
wonderful man, and wonderful order, or 
rather family of orders, whose spiritual 
spontaneousness of origin, subsequent 
divergencies, convergencies, bitter con- 
tests, partial reconciliations, recognized 
separations, extremes of dissolving her- 
esies, make Franciscan history far more 
like universal church history than the his- 
tory of any other order whatever. 
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Fioneering on the Congo.* 


THE Reverend W. Holman Bentley 
has known the Congo country for twenty 
years, and his experiences as a missionary 
and explorer have fitted him to write this 
book, which contains a very large amount 
of valuable information. History of the 
Congo begins in 1484 with the discovery 
of the river by Diogo Cam, and passes on 
to the slaving days, beginning about 
1670. Thence it runs darkly until the 
founding of the mission in 1879. Mr. 
Bentley’s style is somewhat rambling and 
his book lacks the compactness of com- 
position so necessary in this kind of 
work ; but the riches of information make 
up for this defect. . 

The future historian will cull from 
Pioneering on the Congo a vast quantity 
of crude materials, with which to 
strengthen his work and give it life. Mr. 
Bentley used his eyes wherever he went, 
and he has added to his original discov- 
eries and observations all the information 
he was able to gather from others. His 
chapter on the Congo Basin, its inhab- 
itants and their language, is very interest- 
ing. He is quite at home with the Congo 
tongue, having written a “ Dictionary 
and Grammar of the Congo Language” 
and made a Congo translation of the New 
Testament. 

The personal note is strong in Mr. 
Bentley’s book; but we do not consider 
this a defect. He went to the Congo at 
a time when the country was an un- 
worked field, so far as enlightened effort 
was coricerned, and he began at once 
with great energy and intelligence to re- 
duce exploration and missionary opera- 
tions to a system. He had a working 
knowledge of natural science in most of 
its fields, so that his notes are not mere 
empty descriptive touches. Geology, 
botany and geography are intelligently 
applied to his discoveries. We get a fair 
impression of every step he takes. 

Mr. Bentley explored the Stanley Pool 
and the upper river. He gives an ac- 
count of the cataract region and its de- 
velopments, sketches other missions than 
his own on the Congo, and describes the 
government of the Free State. In some 
appendices we have a list of Congo mis- 





* PIONEERING ON THE Conco. Ay the Rev W. Holman 
Rentiey, II vols., illustrated. New York: Fleming H. 
Reyell Company, $5.00. 
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sionaries, with personal notes about them, 
the Lord’s Prayer in eight of the Congo 
languages and dialects, and an ac- 
count, of ‘“ Malarial Fever, Its Gen- 
esis and Effects.” Indeed, the book 
is one of which it is not  possi- 
ble to make a satisfactory review within 
the limits at our command. Not only is 
the text in many places absorbingly inter- 
esting and packed with information, but 
the illustrations, drawn from many 
sources, are in themselves a sort of pic- 
ture history of Congo progress. From 
cannibalism to Christianity is a strange 
road, and every step is picturesque ; many 
are hideously so. But Mr. Bentley 
makes no effort to “ dress up ” his facts. 
The text and illustration, the latter most- 
ly from photographs, are reality plainly 
stated and sketched. We see things just 
as the missionary saw them, and just as 
the camera caught them. 

To every reader at all interested in the 
progress of missionary work, to every 
person whom exploration and discovery 
pleases, and to all who take kindly to the 
study of savage humanity, these two 
large volumes will offer a broad and rich 
field of entertainment and instruction. 
We do not recall any book by a thorough- 
ly competent and reliable writer which 
gives such varied and striking sketches 
of Congo life and manners. The infor- 
mation is minutely detailed ; sometimes it 


seems trivial, but nothing that is told is‘ 


amiss when we wish to know its history. 
Good maps and an excellent index as- 
sist the reader in referring to points of 
special interest. 

Ra 


Tue Strupent’s Lire oF PAUL. 


By 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor in Chicago Theological Sem- 


inary. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) This compact little volume is 
distinguished among recent works on 
St. Paul by some features which will 
make it decidedly attractive to students 
and scholars. It takes up the biographic 
facts apart from the apostolic theology 
or teaching, and presents them without 
comment, with very little elaboration and 
in a solid, compact and usable form with 
full references to biblical sources and 
the important modern authorities. The 
author finds in Holy Scripture super- 
natural fact and supernatural authority, 
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tho he does not believe either one or the 
other to be presented with entire histor- 
ical inerrancy. The variations of the 
accounts as compared together assume 
in his treatment a certain probative value 
and add a certain force to the New Tes- 
tament story in the summing up of the 
evidence. The two opening chapters 
are splendid examples of his method, 
brief, nervous, critical. They give in 
telling brevity a splendidly vital picture 
of what such a Jewish boyhood’s as 
Paul’s would be, and trace to their early 
root in the. apostle’s rabbinic training 
certain points which a less free biblical 
theory than our author’s would incline 
him to explain away, such as his state- 
ments (p. 17) that Paul shows a lack of 
“the historical sense in his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,” “draws from Jewish 
tradition and communicates things not 
found in the Old Testament,” that he 
speaks of the law as “mediated by 
angels,” that he “allegorizes as the 
rabbis did ”—‘“ departs notably from 
Jesus” in his angelology, and has cer- 
tain points in his eschatology which 
“are based neither upon the Old Testa- 
ment nor upon the teaching of Jesus.” 
The results reached by Professor Gilbert 
are, however, eminently conservative, in 
some points more so than Ramsay, and 
such as to bring him out in flat disagree- 
ment with such critics as Weizesadker or 
Pfleiderer, and even McGiffert. The 
first great passage in the apostle’s life 
which calls out all his power and learn- 
ing is the account of Jesus meeting him 
in the way to Damascus, his conversion 
and the possible preparatory steps that led 
up to it. There could hardly be a finer 
example than this study of the difference 
between the old and new method of us- 
ing Scripture, and of what is lost by it 
on the one hand and gained on the other. 
For example, in speaking of the fact (p. 
32) that in Acts xxii Paul’s commission 
comes from Ananias in Damascus, while 
in Chapter xxvi it comes from Jesus him- 
self outside of Damascus, he does not 
think it worth while to attempt any rec- 
onciliation, but says boldly that those 
variations “are plainly inconsistent with 
absolute historicity, but they do not mili- 
tate against the general trustworthiness 
of the narrative.” This certainly puts 
the matter mildly, and on any known 
scheme of rational or common sense 
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historicity falls at a very safe distance 
within the line. Why does he pass over 
in silence the possible influence of Ste- 
phen on Paul? We are not at all satis- 
fied with his reply to Ramsay’s sugges- 
tion that before the appeal to Czsar 
and voyage to Rome Paul had come into 
the possession of more or less property; 
and, making a leap on for the only addi- 
tional point we can find room for in this 
notice, it is a matter of serious regret 
that the point on which Weiss has laid 
himself out as to whether room could be 
found in the chronology of Paul’s clos- 
ing years for Peter’s traditional work at 
Rome, is not considered. 


RELIGION UNDER THE BARONS OF BAL- 
TIMORE. By C. Ernest Smith, D.D. (Bal- 
timore: E. Allen Lycett. $1.50.) This 
volume is the immediate result of the dis- 
covery and publication of the Calvert Pa- 
pers. It administers the finishing blow 
to the theory which dies so hard, espe- 
cially among those interested to uphold 
it, of the birth and development of re- 
ligious liberty in Maryland under Roman 
Catholic auspices. Beginning with Sir 
George Calvert at the court of James I, 
Dr. Smith uproots the whole pleasant 
myth from the beginning. Sir George 
Calvert, first of the Lords of Baltimore, 
was not of noble blood, but born in a 
farm house in Yorkshire of a race of 
Flemish artisans. Against his name in 
the Oxford matriculation lists stands the 
word plebs in sufficient proof of his or- 
igin. He went into American coloniza- 
tion with no lofty purpose, but inspired 
by the dream of gold to retrieve his for- 
tunes, which were wrecked at court. His 
first attempt to organize the plantation of 
Avalon in Newfoundland is the key to all 
that followed in Virginia and Maryland. 
This Avalon charter, destitute of a single 
democratic element or promise of reli- 
gious liberty, shows how little such 
thoughts and plans as these were habitual 
with the first Lord Baltimore. Dr. Smith 
follows him through the brief years that 
remained of his life, reciting the legend 
and comparing with it the actual facts, 
until the sage, philosopher, pilgrim father 
and public benefactor of the legend comes 
out the politician and merchant, adven- 
turer, whose creed and life were neither 
better nor worse than the average Eng- 
lishman of his day, The real charter of 
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Maryland dates from two months after 
the first Lord Baltimore’s death. Dr. 
Smith’s study of this charter, its peculiar 
points, what they meant, why they stand 
as they do, and how they operated in the 
history, is absolutely conclusive. He 
shows from what took place on both sides 
of the water, in England and in Mary- 
land, that there was no thought of open- 
ing a refuge for persecuted Roman Cath- 
olics, and much less any assertion of lib- 
erty of conscience in the foundation pro- 
jected by Sir George Calvert, the first 
Lord of Baltimore, and developed by his 
far abler and greater son. This is the 
main point of the book. It is established 
in a great variety of ways, conclusively in 
each, by direct testimony and by the de- 
velopment and implications of the his- 
tory. The conclusion reached on the one 
line is made irresistible on the other. The 
whole study is acute, thorough and con- 
vincing, tho we shall have to admit that 
the author’s wit is sometimes rather pale 
and far less effective than his logic. His 
remarks on the New England treatment 
of the Indians show how easy it is for a 
man when freeing himself from one 
legend to fall under the influence of an- 
other. If he wishes a “right smart” 
problem in infinitesimal analysis let him 
undertake to tell us how manv grains of 
veracity there are in the poor squib he 
quotes thus: 

“ At first they fell on their knees, 

And then they fell on the Aborigines.” 

St. Paut’s EpIstLE TO THE ROMANS. 
A Practical Exposition. By Charles 
Gore, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westmin- 
ster. (Two vols. $1.50 each. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 16mo.) The raison 
d’étre of this new commentary on the 
Romans is the desire on the part of the 
author and the Anglican Catholics repre- 
sented by him to present a more church- 
manlike interpretation of the Epistle than 
it has received by Protestant expositors 
since the Reformation. This Epistle, and 
that to the Galatians have been made the 
key to the Protestant position and used 
to support a doctrine of fides sola, or 
mere faith, thrown out of all corporate 
and essential relations with the Church as 
the body of Christ, which has led Church- 
men who value their Catholic name to 
look upon all these expositions, and to a 
certain extent the Epistles themselves, 
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with a certain want of sympathy if not 
aversion. Canon Gore believes that all 
this has grown out of a needless exag- 
geration of the protest against the deadly 
Pelagianism of the Roman Theology, and 
that no part of its vital truth need be lost 
if we will only interpret Paul as he in- 
tended we should, and that to do this with 
any degree of success one must enter into 
his task in the spirit of Churchmanship, 
or, in other words, in recognition of the 
relations of the believer as corporate with- 
in the one body and not simply as in ab- 
stract personal or individual relation to 
God. This work is done in these two 
volumes in a way highly characteristic 
of Canon Gore. It preserves the spirit- 
ual substance of the Reformation doctrine 
as regards faith, Christian freedom, and 
the spiritual relation of the believer, 
while it asserts the co-essential vitality of 
his corporate relation with the body of 
Christ in his Church. The Exposition 
is founded upon a scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the text, but it follows in general 
the topical method of exposition and 
deals with the Apostle’s thought more 
than with the perplexities of his dictum. 
Like all Canon Gore’s work, these two 
volumes have great charm of style and 
thought and are spiritually inspiring. 


THE TESTAMENT OF IGNATIUS Loy- 
oLa. Translated by E. M. Rix. B. 
Herder, St. Louis. A_ distinguished 
English Jesuit, Father Tyrrell, intro- 
duces this remarkable volume by a pref- 
ace in language that must appeal strong- 
ly to Catholic and Protestant readers. 
Thus, for instance, he sets forth the com- 
mon dogma of the Church on grace: 

“ But perhaps the chief interest of this little 
document will be the illustration it affords of 
a certain substantial identity underlying the 
almost infinitely diverse manifestations of 
‘sanctity’ in all ages and countries, under- 
standing here by ‘sanctity’ an heroic obedi- 
ence to those interior workings of God’s 
Spirit, which, if they normally find their most 
favorable environment, their fullest and most 
fruitful development in the Catholic Church, 
are denied to no soul for which Christ died, 


and at times yield as luxuriant an increase on 
Gerizim as on Sion.” 


The remarkable man who founded the 
order of Jesuits gives us, in this small 
volume, a deep insight into his intellec- 
tual and moral nature. He claims no ex- 
ceptional grade of divine guidance be- 
yond the ordinary supernatural light ac- 


cessible to every child of his heavenly 
father. As to the visions or special lights 
conceded or imagined for him, Father 
Tyrrell says: 

“St. Ignatius himself, we find insisting on 

the faultiness of his early spiritual vision; 
while, as to the subjectivity or objectivity of 
what he undoubtedly contemplated, he is stu- 
diously diffident of affirming.” 
In fact, Catholics may hold that all 
revelations or so-called visions narrated 
as having happened after the Apostolic 
age may have been purely subjective. 
The Church may not decide mere psycho- 
logical phenomena. No less striking is 
the analogy drawn between Ignatius in 
his initial striving after perfection and 
Bunyan the Puritan, in his early groping 
after the higher life. 

“Each undertakes, as Dante, as Augustine, 
as countless others have done, to trace out a 
Pilgrim’s Progress, under guidance of Divine 
Grace, from the City of Destruction to the 
Land of Promise, often resisted through wil- 
fulness and ignorance, but at last victorious.” 
The dire persecution suffered by Ig- 
natius from the officials of the Inquisi- 
tion, both in Spain and in Rome, recalls 
the odious work of that institution, which 
Catholics condemn as harshly as Protes- 
tants. Yet, throughout the whole life- 
trial of this singular man, we can follow 
with admiration the march of his unbend- 
ing spirit. The little volume shows to 
any candid reader the power of divine 
grace working with human will to attain 
his ideal of Christian life. 


A Frienp oF Casar. A tale of the Fall 
of the Roman Republic. By Wiliam 
Stearns Davis. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) In many re- 
spects this is a distinctly successful pic- 
ture of Roman life half a century before 
Christ. But it is rather notable for its 
scenes and incidents than for sustained 
dramatic vigor. There is a curious ef- 
fect made by the author’s extremely mod- 
ern attitude and remarks, while describ- 
ing and otherwise projecting the ancient 
heathen customs, morals and manners. 
It is a novel evidently written from the 
present back at, rather than of, the old 
time. We do not know that we object to 
this somewhat unusual treatment. It has 
some lines of freshness. Many of the de- 
scriptive passages are distinguished by 
remarkable vigor. This is especially true 
of the fighting scenes. Nor is the story 
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from the earlier companions of St. Fran- 
cis, and from the Poverello himself. The 
juridical attestations, which at first sight 
throw senicion on these accounts, be- 
came an unhappy necessity in face of the 
jealous silence of the Conventuals, to 
whom the Basilica, not the Portiuncuia, 
was the heart of the order, and much 
more in face of the malignant denials ot 
the Dominicans. 

All this while the ular fancy was 
luxuriating in growing amplifications 
of the story. and in multiplying miracles. 
At last the official and controlled account. 
even in its idealized form, and the popu- 
lar account, were too far apart to be in 
any way identified. Yet as the popular 
legend was much too piously exuberant 
and wonderful to be rejected, Bishop 
Conrad and Francis Bartholi found no 
way of combining them except to as- 
same that there had been two visits to the 
Pope, and two requests for the indul- 
gence. One of these visits is made to 
Perugia, one to Rome. On one visit 
Francis takes with him one companion, 
the second time several. The first visit 
had in the earlier legend been adorned 
with three roses, miraculously growing 
in mid-winter, but in the later story these 
are increased to six, three white and 
three red, and transferred to the Roman 
visit, which is as fictitious as the roses. 
The substance of the request and pon- 
tifical reply is the same in both, unintel- 
ligibly identical, but the second story ex- 
pounds everything into the pomp and 
circumstance of a regular visitation, ad 
limina apostolorum. The simplicity of 
St. Francis no longer satisfies. 

The author’s remarks on the growth 
of the legend, on the enucleation of the 
original true account from the bewilder- 
ing overgrowth of pious fancy, are very 
instructive in regard to the growth of 
legend universally. On every hand, too, 
he throws light deep into the heart of 
the Middle Ages, and above all of this 
wonderful man, and wonderful order, or 
rather family of orders, whose spiritual 
spontaneousness of origin, subsequent 
divergencies, convergencies, bitter con- 
tests, partial reconciliations, recognized 
separations, extremes of dissolving her- 
esies, make Franciscan history far more 
like universal church history than the his- 
tory of any other order whatever. 
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Pioneering on the Congo.* 


Tue Reverend W. Holman Bentley 
has known the Congo country for twenty 
years, and his experiences as 9 missionar* 
and explorer ‘v \° firted hin: to write thi 
book. which cor tains a very oe amount 
of vaiuabie information. History of the 
Congo begins in 1484 with the discovery 
of the river by Diogo Cam, and passes on 
to the slaving days, ing about 
1670. Thence it runs darkly until the 


founding of the mission in 1 Mr. 
Bentley's style is somewhat rambling and 
his book lacks the of com- 


position so necessary in this kind pi 
work ; but the riches of information make 
up for this defect. 

The future historian will cull from 
Pioneering on the Congo a vast quantity 
of crude materials, with which to 
strengthen his work and give it life. Mr. 
Bentley used his eyes wherever he went. 
and he has added to his original discov- 
eries and observations all the information 
he was able to gather from others. His 
chapter on the Congo Basin, its inhab- 
itants and their language, is very interest- 
ing. He is quite at home with the Congo 
tongue, having written a “ Dictiona 
and Grammar of the Congo Language” 
and made a Congo translation of the New 
Testament. 

The personal note is strong in Mr. 
Bentley’s book; but we do not consider 
this a defect. 
a time when the country was an un 
worked field, so far as enlightened effort 
was coricerned, and he began at once 
with great energy and intelligence to re- 
duce exploration and missionary opera- 
tions to a system. He had a working 
knowledge of natural science in most of 
its fields, so that his notes are not mere 
empty descriptive touches. Geology, 
botany and geography are intelligeritly 
applied to his discoveries. We get a fair 
impression of every step he takes. , 

Mr. Bentley explored the Stanley Pool 
and the upper river. He gives an ac-, 
count of the cataract region and its de- 
velopments, sketches other missions than 


his own on the Congo, and describes the.|.. 
In some;! 
appendices we have a list of Congo mis-;| 


government of the Free State. 
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sionaries, with personal notes about them, 
the Lord’s Prayer in eight of the Congo 
languages and dialects, and an ac- 


count of “ Malarial Fever, Its Gen- 
Sis and [ffects.” Indeed, the book 
s one * which it is ‘ot poeei 


ble to make a satisfactors review within 
the limits at our command. Not only is 
the text in many places absorbingly inter- 
esting and packed with information, but 
the illustrations, drawn from many 
sources, are in themselves a sort of pic- 
ure history of Congo progress. From 
cannibalism to Christianity is a strange 
oad, and every step is * ye sae many 
ire hideously so. t Mr. Bentley 
makes no effort to “ dress up ” his facts. 
The text and illustration, the latter most- 
lv from photographs, are reality plainly 
stated and sketched. We see things just 
as the missionary saw them, and just as 
the camera caught them. 

To every reader at all interested in the 
progress of missionary work, to every 
person whom exploration and discovery 
pleases, and to all who take kindly to the 
study of savage humanity, these two 
large volumes will offer a broad and rich 
field of entertainment and _ instruction. 
We do not recall any book by a thorough- 
ly competent and reliable writer which 
gives such varied and striking sketches 
of Congo life and manners. The infor- 
mation is minutely detailed ; sometimes it 
seems trivial, but nothing that is told is 


%} miss when we wish to know its history. 


Good maps and an excellent index as- 
sist the reader in referring to points of 
special interest. 

al 


THe Stupent’s Lire oF Paut. By 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor in Chicago Theological Sem- 
mary. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) This compact little volume is 
distinguished among recent works on 
St. Paul by some features which will 
make it decidedly attractive to students 
and scholars. It takes up the biographic 
facts apart from the apostolic theology 
or teaching, and presents ‘them without 
comment, with very little elaboration and 
na solid, compact and usable form with 
full references to biblical sources and 
the important modern authorities. The 
author finds in Holy Scripture super- 
natural fact and supernatural authority, 
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tho he does not believe either one or the 
other to be presented with entire histor- 
ical inerrancy. The variations of the 
accounts as compared together assume 
in his treatment a certain probative valive 
and add a certain force to the New Tes 
tament story in the sumnung up ot the 
evidence. The two opening chapters 
are splendid examples of his method, 
brief, nervous, critical, They give in 
telling brevity a splendidly vital picture 
of what such a Jewish boyhood’s as 
Paul's would be, and trace to their early 
root in the apostie’s rabbinic traini 

certain points which a less free biblica 
theory than our author's would incline 
him to explain away, such as his state- 
ments (p. 17) that Paul shows a lack of 
“the historical sense in his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,” “ draws from Jewish 
tradition and communicates things not 
found in the Old Testament,” that he 
speaks of the law as “ mediated by 
angels,” that he “allegorizes as the 
rabbis did ”—‘“ «departs notably from 
Jesus” in his angelology, and has cer- 
tain points in his eschatology which 
“are based neither upon the Old Testa- 
ment nor upon the teaching of Jesus.” 
The results reached by Professor Gilbert 
are, however, eminently conservative, in 
some points more so than Ramsay, and 
such as to bring him out in flat disagree- 
ment with such critics as Weizesaker or 
Pfleiderer, and even McGiffert. The 
first great passage in the apostle’s life 
which calls out all his. power and learn- 
ing is the account of Jesus meeting him 
in the way to Damascus, his conversion 
and the possible preparatory steps that led 
up to it. There could hardly be a finer 
example than this study of the difference 
between the old and new method of us- 
ing Scripture, and of what is lost by it 
on the one hand and gained on the other. 
For example, in speaking of the fact (p. 
32) that in Acts xxii Paul’s commission 
comes from Ananias in Damascus, while 
in Chapter xxvi it comes from Jesus him- 
self outside of Damascus, he does not 
think it worth while to attempt any rec- 
onciliation, but says boldly that those 
variations “ are plainly inconsistent with 
absolute historicity, but they do not mili- 
tate against the general trustworthiness 
of the narrative.” This certainly puts 
the matter mildly, and on any known 
scheme of rational or common sense 
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historicity falls at a very safe distance 
within the line. Why does he pass over 
in silence the possible influence of Ste- 
phen on Paul? We are not at all satis- 
fied with his reply to Ramsay’s sugges- 
tion that before the appeal to Cesar 
and voyage to Rome Paul had come into 
the possession of more or less property ; 
and, making a leap on for the only addi- 
tional point we can find room for in this 
notice, it is a matter of serious regret 
that the point on which Weiss has laid 
himself out as to whether room could be 
found in the chronology of Paul’s clos- 
ing years for Peter’s traditional work at 
Rome, is not considered. 


RELIGION UNDER THE BARONS OF BAL- 
TIMORE. By C. Ernest Smith, D.D. (Bal- 
timore: E. Allen Lycett. $1.50.) This 
volume is the immediate result of the dis- 
covery and publication of the Calvert Pa- 
pers. It administers the finishing blow 
to the theory which dies so hard, espe- 
cially among those interested to uphold 
it, of the birth and development of re- 
ligious liberty in Maryland under Roman 
Catholic auspices. Beginning with Sir 
George Calvert at the court of James I, 
Dr. Smith uproots the whole pleasant 
myth from the beginning. Sir George 
Calvert, first of the Lords of Baltimore, 
was not of noble blood, but born in a 
farm house in Yorkshire of a race of 
Flemish artisans. Against his name in 
the Oxford matriculation lists stands the 
word plebs in sufficient proof of his or- 
igin. He went into American coloniza- 
tion with no lofty purpose, but inspired 
by the dream of gold to retrieve his for- 
tunes, which were wrecked at court. His 
first attempt to organize the plantation of 
Avalon in Newfoundland is the key to all 
that followed in Virginia and Maryland. 
This Avalon charter, destitute of a single 
democratic element or promise of reli- 
gious liberty, shows how little such 
thoughts and plans as these were habitual 
with the first Lord Baltimore. Dr. Smith 
follows him through the brief years that 
remained of his life, reciting the legend 
and comparing with it the actual facts, 
until the sage, philosopher, pilgrim father 
and public benefactor of the legend comes 
out the politician and merchant, adven- 
turer, whose creed and life were neither 
better nor worse than the average Eng- 
lishman of his day. The real charter of 
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Maryland dates from two months after 
the first Lord Baltimore’s death. Dr. 
Smith’s study of this charter, its peculiar 
points, what they meant, why they stand 
as they do, and how they operated in the 
history, is absolutely conclusive. He 
shows from what took place on both sides 
of the water, in England and in Mary- 
land, that there was no thought of open- 
ing a refuge for persecuted Roman Cath- 
olics, and much less any assertion of lib- 
erty of conscience in the foundation pro- 
jected by Sir George Calvert, the first 
Lord of Baltimore, and developed by his 
far abler and greater son. This is the 
main point of the book. It is established 
in a great variety of ways, conclusively in 


each, by direct testimony and by the de- | 


velopment and implications of the liis- 
tory. The conclusion reached on the one 
line is made irresistible on the other. The 
whole study is acute, thorough and con- 
vincing, tho we shall have to admit that 
the author’s wit is sometimes rather pale 
and far less effective than his logic. His 
remarks on the New England treatment 


of the Indians show how easy it is for a | 


man when freeing himself from one 
legend to fall under the influence of an- 
other. If he wishes a “right smart” 


problem in infinitesimal analysis let him | 


undertake to tell us how man-- grains of 
veracity there are in the poor squib he 
quotes thus: 


“ At first they fell on their knees, — 
And then they fell on the Aborigines.” 


Sr. Paut’s EpiIstLE TO THE ROMANS. 
A’ Practical Exposition. By Charles 
Gore, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westmin- 
ster. (Two vols. $1.50 each. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 16mo.) 


author and the Anglican Catholics repre- 


sented by him to present a more church- j 


manlike interpretation of the Epistle than 
it has received by Protestant expositors 
since the Reformation. This Epistle, and 
that to the Galatians have been‘ made the 
key to the Protestant position and used 
to support a.doctrine of fides sola, of 
mere faith, thrown out of all corporate 
and essential relations with the Church as 
the body of Christ, which has led Chirch- 
men who value their Catholic name to 
look upon all these expositions, and to 4 


certain extent the Epistles themselves, | 


The raison} 
d’étre of this new commentary on the] 
Romans is the desire on the part of the| 
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with a certain want of sympathy if not 
aversion. Canon Gore believes that all 
this has grown out of a needless exag- 
geration of the protest against the deadly 
Pelagianism of the Roman Theology, and 
that no part of its vital truth need be lost 
if we will only interpret Paul as he in- 
tended we should, and that to do this with 
any degree of success one must enter into 
his task in the spirit of Churchmanship, 
or, in other words, in recognition of the 
relations of the believer as corporate with- 
in the one body and not simply as in ab- 
stract personal or individual relation to 
God. This work is done in these two 
volumes in a way highly characteristic 
of Canon Gore. It preserves the spirit- 
ual substance of the Reformation doctrine 
as regards faith, Christian freedom, and 
the spiritual relation of the believer, 
while it asserts the co-essential vitality of 
his corporate relation with the body of 
Christ in his Church. The Exposition 
is founded upon a scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the text, but it follows in general 
the topical method of exposition and 
deals with the Apostle’s thought more 
than with the perplexities of his dictum. 
Like all Canon Gore’s work, these two 
volumes have great charm of style and 
thought and are spiritually inspiring. 


THE TESTAMENT OF IGNaTius Loy- 
oLA. Translated by E. M. Rix. B. 
Herder, St. Louis. A distinguished 
English Jesuit, Father Tyrrell, intro- 
duces this remarkable volume by a pref- 
ace in language that must appeal strong- 
ly to Catholic and Protestant readers. 
Thus, for instance, he sets forth the com- 
mon dogma of the Church on grace: 

“But perhaps the chief interest of this little 
document will be the illustration it affords of 
a certain substantial identity underlying the 
almost infinitely diverse manifestations of 
sanctity’ in all ages and countries, under- 
standing here by ‘sanctity’ an heroic obedi- 
ence to those interior workings of God's 
Spirit, which, if they normally find their most 
favorable environment, their fullest and most 
fruitful development in the Catholic Church, 
are denied to no soul for which Christ died, 


and at times yield as luxuriant an increase on 
Gerizim as on Sion.” 


The remarkable man who founded the 
order of Jesuits gives us, in this small 
volume, a deep insight into his intellec- 
tual and moral nature. He claims no ex- 
ceptional grade of divine guidance be- 
yond the ordinary supernatural light ac- 
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cessible to every child of his heavenly 
father. As to the visions or special lights 
conceded or imagined for him, Father 
Tyrrell says: 

“St. Ignatius himself, we find insisting on 

the faultiness of his early spiritual vision; 
while, as to the subjectivity or objectivity of 
what he undoubtedly contemplated, he is stu- 
diously diffident of affirming.” 
In fact, Catholics may hold that all 
revelations or so-called visions narrated 
as having happened after the Apostolic 
age may have been purely subjective. 
The Church may not decide mere psycho- 
logical phenomena. No less striking is 
the analogy drawn between Ignatius in 
his initial striving after perfection and 
Bunyan the Puritan, in his early groping 
after the higher life. 

‘Each undertakes, as Dante, as Augustine, 
as countless others have done, to trace out a 
Pilgrim’s Progress, under guidance of Divine 
Grace, from the City of Destruction to the 
Land of Promise, often resisted through wil- 
fulness and ignorance, but at last victorious.” 
The dire persecution suffered by Ig- 
natius from the officials of the Inquisi- 
tion, both in Spain and in Rome, recalls 
the odious work of that institution, which 
Catholics condemn as harshly as Protes- 
tants. Yet, throughout the whole life- 
trial of this singular man, we can follow 
with admiration the march of his unbend- 
ing spirit. The little volume shows to 
any candid reader the power of divine 
grace working with human will to attain 
his ideal of Christian life. 


A FrRiEnp oF Czasar. A tale of the Fall 
of the Roman Republic. By Wiliam 
Stearns Davis. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) In many re- 
spects this is a distinctly successful pic- 
ture of Roman life half a century before 
Christ. But it is rather notable for its 
scenes and incidents than for sustained 
dramatic vigor. There is a curious ef- 
fect made by the author’s extremely mod- 
ern attitude and remarks, while describ- 
ing and otherwise projecting the ancient 
heathen customs, morals and manners. 
It is a novel evidently written from the 
present back at, rather than of, the old 
time. We do not know that we object to 
this somewhat unusual treatment. It has 
some lines of freshness. Many of the de- 
scriptive passages are distinguished by 
remarkable vigor. This is especially true 
of the fighting scenes. Nor is the story 
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lacking in lifelikeness in a general way. 
The conversations are vivid, natural and 
entertaining, being quite free of the affec- 
tation so common in historical novels of 
old times, the “‘ thee and thou ” affliction, 
and the senseless archaic verbal puzzles 
vainly considered conducive to substan- 
tial verisimilitude and to “ atmospheric 
effect.” The tale has its faults, but it is 
interesting both for what it is and for 
what its author has aimed to make it. 
We heartily sympathize with the artistic 
purpose and, in the main, with the scheme 
of construction and expression adopted. 
The story does give a very effective pro- 
jection of pagan life as it was in Rome 
when the republic fell. The book is 
written by a college boy. 


Our PRESIDENTS AND How WE MAKE 
THem. By A. K. McClure, LL.D. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) This 
is a running historical sketch of all the 
Presidents of the United States, from 
Washington down to McKinley, with a 
history of each Presidential campaign in 
its order. It is a valuable book, full of 
information of just the sort most attract- 
ive, interesting and useful to students of 
our political life, methods, struggles and 
achievements. Colonel McClure is emi- 
nently fitted for the task of writing a 
book like this. His has been a large in- 
fluence in the making of Presidents, and 
he writes from both experience and learn- 
ing in the business, and the wisdom of po- 
litical life. We call especial attention 
to this work. The portraits of the Pres- 
idents accompany the text, while the au- 
thor’s likeness faces the title-page. 


In Sourn Arrica witH BULLER. By 
Captain George Clark Musgrave. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.) A 
book like this makes its own way with the 
intelligent reader. It is a plain, straight- 
forward, practical narrative of the war 
in Cape Colony. Nowhere have we seen 
a more convincing statement of the facts 
of the war and the justification of British 
action. It is not a one-sided argument. 
Theclaims of the Boers are admirably and 
vigorously presented, as well as the causes 
which led them to precipitate war by in- 
vading English territory. A graphic ac- 
count of the relief of Ladysmith is given, 
and, indeed, the whole book somehow im- 
presses reality almost equal to life. The 
illustrations are excellent. In estimating 


the character of the Boers as soldiers, 
Captain Musgrave draws a fine distinc- 
tion between the old race and the new. 
The former, he says, were, and their imi- 
tators still are, as cruel as beasts. In the 
list of those who showed unmanly heart- 
lessness and savagery he places Cronje, 
Viljoen, Snyman and others, while he 
gives unstinted praise to Joubert, Botha, 
Meyer, Prinsloo and Coster. Upon the 
whole, while Captain Musgrave’s book 
necessarily falls far short of being a full 
histury of the war, it commends itself as a 
story at first hand sketched on the ground 
with conscientious care and filled out with 
excellent judgment from all available 
sources. Collectors of historical mate- 
rials connected with the South African 
war cannot afford to let Captain Mus- 
grave’s book go by. 

Sextus Emprricus AND GREEK 
Skepticism. By Mary Miles Patrick. 
I2mo, pp. viii, 163. (George Bell & 
Sons, London.) This volume was a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, by Miss Patrick, President of 
the American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople. It is a close scholar of 
Greek philosophy who would know the 
century in which Sextus Empiricus lived, 
and there are few sources of information 
available to the student who wishes to 
become acquainted with the teachings of 
Pyrrhonism. This thesis is accompanied 
by a translation from the Greek of the 
First Book of the “ Pyrrhonic Sketches,” 
by Sextus Empiricus. The Skeptics as- 
sented only to phenomena, not to reality. 
They did not deny that there was ac- 
tual existence behind the subjective 
phenomena, but they did not assert it. 
They secured peace of mind by getting 
on the middle point of a philosophic teter- 
board, where there was equilibrium be- 
tween opposing arguments. Then they 
neither asserted nor denied, but sus- 
pended judgment. How can we be cer- 
tain, asks Sextus, even of the form of an 
object, when we must judge by sense 
organs, and these sense organs differ so 
much, as witness the difference between 
the eye of a man and that of a grasshop- 
per? Dr. Patrick has made a careful 
study of Greek Pyrrhonism, and of the 
modern discussions of it, and has shown 
what scholarly work is done by our 
Americans in Constantinople, and espe- 
cially what may be expected from the 












College for Girls there of which she is 
the President. 

A History OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA FROM ITs FOUNDATION 
to A. D. 1770. Including Biographical 
Sketches of the Trustees, Faculty, the 
First Alumni, and Others. By Thomas 
Harrison Montgomery. ( Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $5.00.) 
With painstaking care Mr. Montgom- 
ery has sifted the records of the period 
between 1749-1770 bearing upon the 
foundation and early development of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His book is 
large, and it brims with information 
which should interest not only alumni 
and friends of the institution, but every 
person with a taste for historical details 
bearing upon a most important field of 
our colonial life. The light thrown upon 
the period sketched is not confined wholly 
to the dry statistics of growth. Biogra- 
phy of many distinguished men and the 
political, religious and material history 
of Pennsylvania are judiciously presented 
in the course of the story. It is a book 
which should not be limited to the present 
edition of only seven hundred and fifty 
copies. It should go into all public li- 
braries and into every private library 
where the history of colonial America 
occupies an important alcove. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GAR- 
DEN. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) A new and enlarged edition of 
this charming book is wholly welcome. 
That such a piece of wholesome and re- 
fined writing has steadily grown in popu- 
larity is significant of a great and happy 
change in public taste. It is a book of 
quiet and repose. The pages are steeped 
in the gentlest optimism. Country life 
was never more delicately portrayed. 
First published in September, 1898, it is 
now in its tenth edition. The author, 
we have been told, is Maria Theresa 
Olivia, Princess Henry of Plesse. 


CycLopapIA OF AMERICAN HorrtIcuL- 
TuRE. By L. H. Bailey, Professor of 
Horticulture in Cornell University. As- 
sisted by Wilhelm Miller, Ph.D., and 
Many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. ) 
This monumental work has now reached 
the letter M in the alphabetical course of 
its leisurely development. The work is 
to be in four large volumes, profusely il- 
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lustrated. The list of collaborators cov- 
ers nearly seven double column pages, 
and the names are of the most distin- 
guished botanists and cultivators in the 
country. When completed this cyclope- 
dia will be invaluable to every student 
and cultivator of flowers. Its arrange- 
ment and method are excellent; its de- 
scriptions and illustrations all that could 
be wished for in such a work, and the 
historical and explanatory matter covers 
the whole area of horticultural opera- 
tions, terms, definitions and interests. 

INSPIRATION FROM A LAYMAN’S POINT 
oF View. By John Brooks Leavitt, 
LL.D. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker.) This is a brochure addressed es- 
pecially to Episcopalians, written by a 
New York lawyer who was evidently 
greatly scandalized by the opposition 
made to the ordination of Dr. Briggs as a 
priest of the Episcopal Church. His 
point of view is that of the layman who 
accepts Christianity, but who believes 
that the conservative theologians are 
making a very serious mistake in defend- 
ing indefensible things in the Bible, and 
are therefore its worst enemies. It is a 
vigorous and generally reasonable state- 
ment. We are especially interested in 
the legal side of the matter stated in the 
appendix, showing that no ecclesiastic 
can require laymen in the Episcopal 
Church to accept anything beyond the 
Apostles’ Creed, which was all that was 
made the condition of their reception into 
the Church either by baptism or confir- 
mation. 


A Boox oF Verses. By Robert Love- 
man. - (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) There is a lightness, a 
sense of joy for joy’s sake, a touch as 
tricksy as the wind’s breath and a fine 
verbal sincerity in these verses from a 
Southern poet, which can be compared 
to nothing so well as to the qualities of 
the minor Greek lyrics. Here is a poet, 
of slender yet distinguished talent, who 
lives in the ancient faith of song. His 
cry— 

“This would be a blessed day, 

If a verse would pass my way... 
I am thirsting and I long 
For a flagon full of song,” 
reminds us of the Sicilian poet’s strain— 

“Let my house be brimmed with song.” 

But Mr. Loveman is Greek with a dif- 
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ference which gives him the delicate yet 
persistent hold of a doubly refined mod- 
ernity. He presents things with true 
Greek gayety, but his pictures come out 
in contemporary colors. Hear him 
again: 
“T like no book whose hero goes 

Page after page through desert prose, 

And wanders wearily along, 

Far from the happy hills of song. 


For me a heroine who trips 

With lilting lyrics on her lips, 

And lovelight in her eyes sublime, 

By rippling rivulets of rime.” 
Of course, the honest critic must have 
his protest against sublime eyes—that 
is giving too much adjectival license ; be- 
sides it is too hard on the eyes! And 
while we are fault-finding we must re- 
mind Mr. Loveman of a bad habit that 
he is forming. He likes to make a rime 
thus— 


“ The leaves leaned low to listen, and 
The sleepy trees could understand.” 


“You shall have a rattle, and 
A woolly dog, a dragon grand.” 


“ Hell were heaven with thee, and 
Without thee earth is arid land.” 


“My lyric pen is swiftest when 
a Ga a eae ah abe ee 
An angel speeds my lyric pen.” 


We do not present these examples, noted 
at first reading, with a view to cynical 
adverse criticism of Mr. Loveman’s 
charming little lyrics. The object is to 
do the poet a good turn. We would not 
have him overwork his rimes; but rigid 
proofreading is a good thing for any 
poet’s copy. Labor lime may be over- 
done; but patience is genius. 

We could quote many exquisite bits 
of sprightliness, tenderness, beauty from 
these pages; but our space will admit 
only a stanza more— 

“T slew my wronger with a deed, 

A deed of love; I made him bleed 

With kindnesses, I filled for years 

His soul with tenderness and tears.” 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT already 
know Mr. Loveman’s charm of style 
from contributions to our columns. The 
present collection shows how sweet and 
distinct is his genius. 


ASSYRISCHE SPRACHLEHRE UND KEIL- 
SCHRIFTKUNDE. By J. Rosenberg. 16mo, 
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pp. 180. (Vienna: A. Hartleben. 2 
marks.) This introduction to the Assyr- 
ian language, for study without a teacher, 
is the 66th volume of a series which is 
meant to include all leading languages, 
both ancient and modern. It contains a 
grammar, syllabary, reading lessons and 
vocabulary, and is very convenient and 
very cheap, as well as admirably arranged 
for the use of the student. We commend 
it to those who know some Hebrew and 
would like to give.a little spare time to 
understand the principles of the language 
of the ancient Babylonians. 


Lessons OF THE War WITH SPAIN, 
AND OrHer ArticLes. By Alfred T. 
Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., Captain United 
States Navy. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.00.) The articles which com- 
pose this volume, collected from the sev- 
eral magazines where they were pub- 
lished, have been widely read and com- 
mented on. They are not intended to be 
a complete series, but they cover the 
points in the conduct of the Spanish War 
in which the public are most concerned 
and as to which it is most important 
that they have intelligent ideas. Captain 
Mahan’s object is the double one of cor- 
recting some popular theories as to the 
conduct of the war which tended to 
render the Government’s task more dif- 
ficult, and in the next place to bring out 
some of the naval lessons of the war 
which it concerns a free people, who di- 
rect their own affairs, to know, but which 
it takes an expert trained in such affairs 
to make clear to their understanding. 
Probably nothing in the papers will be 
read with deeper interest than the ob- 
servations on the relation of coast de- 
fenses and fortifications to ships at sea, 
and the bearing of that subject in the 
panic which disturbed the Atlantic 
towns at the outbreak of the Spanish 
War. The Eighth and Ninth papers, on 
the “ Distinguishing Qualities of Ships 
of War ” and “ Current Fallacies on Na- 
val Subjects,” will be read with peculiar 
interest. The whole series is a very in- 
structive survey of the war from a post 
eventum point of view. 


Micuet De L’Hospitar. The Lo 
thian Prize Essay, 1899. By C. T. At 
kinson, Fellow of Exeter College, O%- 
ford. (Longmans, Green & 
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$1.50.) The interest of this Essay lies 
in it as a study of the motives of the 
three religious civil wars which dis- 
tracted France in the last half of the six- 
teenth century, studied in the light of the 
great Chancellor De L’Hospital’s rela- 
tion to them, and attempts to prevent 
them by a policy of liberality which put 
him far in advance of his age. He failed, 
as such men are likely to fail, being sus- 
pected by both Catholics and Protes- 
tants. But he also succeeded, as such 
men do succeed, by the reflorescence of 
his ideas in a later reign and their em- 
bodiment in the Edict of Nantes. Stu- 
dents of the French Reformation will 
find much to interest them in the vol- 
ume. 


PREHISTORIC IMPLEMENTS. A Ref- 
erence ‘Book. By Warren K. Moore- 
head. Large 8vo, pp. xv., 431. (Cin- 
cinnati: The Robert Clarke Company.) 
We have in this volume an admirable il- 
lustration of what a man can do under 
circumstances that would discourage 
others. Mr. Moorehead has been suf- 
fering from pulmonary tuberculosis 
and could give but fragments of his time 
to his work. And yet he has prepared 
here a volume that would be of the ut- 
most advantage especially to young stu- 
dents and collectors in American arch- 
eology. This is not a treatise on the his- 
tory of the Indians or their arts. It does 
not describe the mounds, the civilization, 
or the races of the Indians; it is devoted 
rather to a description of the stone, clay, 
bone and shell objects. Those who wish 
to be instructed on the former subjects 
should read Dr. Thomas’s admirable 
“Introduction to the Study of North 
American Archeology;” but for a full 
description and multitudinous illustra- 
tions of Indian implements from all over 
the country, gathered in many museums 
and private collections, nothing that has 
been published can equal this volume, 


which we commend most heartily to stu- 
dents. 


A History oF THE SPANISH-AMERI- 
CAN War oF 1898. By Richard H. 
Titherington. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) This volume rests on a broader 
basis of historical study and compari- 
son than most of those which have been 
published thus far. The author has gone 
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to the standard documents and Reports 
for his information. Those published 
by the United States are very full and 
numerous. On the Spanish side he has 
used the excellent material collected by 
Lieutenant Moller. and Captain Sarno 
Gomez Nufiez, with some other matter. 
He has made a good use of his matter, 
and produced what may be warmly rec- 
ommended as a trustworthy, adequate 
and readable history of the war. 


A Poputar History oF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day. By William Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50.) Asa manual for pop- 
ular use this volume deserves high com- 
mendation. It is not only written on a 
broad and scientific basis of scholarship, 
but on a view of Church life which re- 
fuses to connect it with moribund opin- 
ions or institutions not applicable to the 
changed conditions of modern life. It is 
a work of great vitality and grasp on the 
realities of the history and it grows freer 
in style as it advances. Some paternal- 
isms of style in the earlier chapters sug- 
gest that the work may have been begun 
with a younger class of readers in view, 
but they soon disappear. The early pe- 
riods are done so well as to untangle 
the confusion of the triple movement 
which issued in British Christianity and 
present each with its characteristic fea- 
tures and in clear historical relations 
The Becket and Stephen Langton histo- 
ries are well done, so is that of the re- 
formers before the Reformation, Wick- 
liffe and the Lollards. The work grows 
in depth and interest as it approaches 
modern times, tho if we should note any 
defect in this period it would be in a 
point to which the auth-r } as probably 
taken exceptional pains to do justice, the 
Puritan history of the Commonwealth 
and Charles I. The post-Reformation 
chapters call for very little suggestion. 
They are rich and adequate, especially as 
concerns the movements which since 
about the middle of the last century have 
transformed British Christianity. These 
chapters are probably as broad and com- 
prehensive as they could be expected to 
be without expanding their scope from 
that of a history limited to the Church 
of England and comprehending that of 
British Christianity as a whole, 
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Literary Notes. 


Epcar ALLAN Por’s works, edited by E. 
C. Stedman and Professor Woodberry, in ten 
volumes, at $15, are in the announcements of 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


....Little, Brown & Co. announce the issue 
in October of an important biography of James 
Martineau, by the Rev. A. W. Jackson. The 
work is approved by Dr. Martineau’s nearest 
relatives. 


...-Mr. John R. Mott, well known as a 
leader of Christian work in the colleges and 
universities, has in preparation a book entitled 
“The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” which is a discussion of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 


....The title of the book of poems by Ar- 
thur Sherburne Hardy, soon to be issued by 
Scribner’s Sons, is “‘ Songs of Two, and Other 
Verses.” Mr. Hardy’s- diplomatic service 
abroad has seemed for several years to inter- 
fere with authorship, and many who have ad- 
mired him as a novelist will be glad to wel- 
come him again as a poet. 


...-The Publication Committee of the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference announce 
that advance subscriptions to the official report 
of the Conference at the rate of $1.00 for the 
two volumes (handsomely bound in cloth) 
will be received up till July 15th. After that 
date the price will be $1.50, and the book must 
‘be ordered through the American Tract So- 
ciety or the trade. Send orders with the 
money to Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, chairman, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


....Doubleday, Page & Co. will issue two 
books of Arctic exploration. The more im- 
portant, perhaps, is the account of the Harri- 
man Expedition to Alaska last year, conducted 
by scientists for the purpose of biological, 
geological and ethnological collections. It will 
be profusely illustrated and will cost $10. The 
other volume will cost half as much, and will 
describe and illustrate the Belgian expedition 
to the Antarctic Continent. The same firm 
announce a life of Henry George by his son, 
a Mushroom book, a volume on Colonial 
Furniture, and two excellent English books 
on gardening, “ The Century Book of Garden- 
ing” and “ Gardens, Old and New.” 


....Altho a volume of 116 pages has been 
devoted to bibliography of works on the three 
buried cities, Herculaneum, Pompeii and 
Stabiz, mostly concerned with Pompeii, yet 
another volume is announced by M. Pierre 
Gusman, to be published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The late remarkable discoveries will be 
included in it, especially the House of the 
Vettii, the excavation of which has thrown 
such ample and unexpected light on the aspect 
and arrangement of a luxurious Pompeiian 
dwelling. Mr. Gusman’s work, however, is 
not primarily archeological, but rather artistic. 
He is a young French artist of distinction, and 
has devoted himself for some years to a study 
of the Pompeiian art. 


Pebbles. 


“Tue British nation seems to be taking 
the Peking horror in rather stoical fashion.” 
“Yes. They are afraid of stirring up Alfred 
Austin.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Why did the fly fly ? 

Because the spider spied her. 

Why did the owl howl ? 

Because the woodpecker would peck her. 


A GUIDE TO VOTERS. 

....For War, Teddy, Taxation and Trusts, 
vote for William McKinley. For the Consti- 
tution, Peace, Panic and Populism, vote for 
W. J. Bryan.—Life. 

ADVICE TO THE NEWLY WED. 
Hotper—C.ose.—At Jersey City, July 22, by 
the Rev. Charles J. Allen, Charles E. Holder 
to Lillie W. Close, both of Poughkeepsie.— 

Poughkeepsie Sunday Courier. 


....New Foreman: “ Little short of copy, 
sir.’ Editor: “ Don’t you know the standing 
rule of the office?” New Foreman: “ No, 
sir; what is it?” Editor: “ When short of 
copy always run the portrait of the Dowager 
Empress of China! ”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....‘ If I were to give you an orange,” said 
Judge Foote, of Topeka, “ I would simply say, 
‘I give you the orange,’ but should the transac- 
tion be intrusted to a lawyer to put in writing 
he would adopt this form: ‘I hereby give, 
grant and convey to you all my interest, right, 
title and advantage of and in said orange, to- 
gether with its rind, skin, juice, pulp and pits; 
and all rights and advantages therein, with full 
power to bite, suck, or otherwise eat the same, 
or give away with or without the rind, skia, 
juice, pulp or pits; anything hereinbefore or ia 
any other deed or deeds, instruments of any 
nature or kind whatsoever to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding.’”—Kansas_ City 
Journal. 


...-A worthy American, one of the “ new 
rich,” a convert, of course, more Roman than 
Rome, took extravagant methods of helping 
Propaganda Fide with his wealth. He had 
done many generous things, and the Pope had 
rewarded him with medals and orders galore; 
for once a year this convert made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, where he was kindly received by the 
Holy Father as a son, and generally, until the 
orders were exhausted, each time was decorated 
with some fresh honor. On such occasions all 
these brave metal pieces were attached to the 
rich American’s breast. “I’ll soon end that,” 
the Pope remarked to a confidante who was a 
his side during the levee. ‘‘ Next time I shall 
give him a snuff-box.” He did, and a beaut 
ful jeweled box it was. The following year 
the American turned up again and was granted 
audience, when to the Holy Father’s constet- 
nation the faithful son of the Church appeared, 
not only with all his medals, but with the 
snuft-bux attached to his waistcoat.  “ The 
next time,” the Pope said, with a sigh, “I 
shall present him with a marble-topped table. 
It is the only thing I can think of that he can't 
tie to his waistcoat.”—Western Watchman. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Deliverance of the Captives. 


THE whole civilized world breathes 
freer, for the captives have been deliv- 
ered. The fact we now know, and the 
details of the thrilling story will soon 
arrest every ear; for no such event has 
ever taken place in human history. 

Who could have anticipated anything 
so incredible? What but infinite wis- 
dom could have foretold such infinite 
folly? The rulers of China, refusing to 
learn the lesson taught by their easy de- 
feat by Japan, ventured to defy the whole 
world. They undertook to massacre 
every foreigner in their empire, to re- 
trace in a day all the progress made since 
their gates were opened to Western trade 
and thought. They planned to seize and 
murder the persons of the envoys of 
other nations, sacred under every law, 
Pagan or Christian. That this was de- 
signed under the authority of the Em- 
press we cannot doubt, and she has,made 
confession by attempted flight. Never 
again will she return to power. The atroc- 
ity of the design to massacre the Minis- 
ters of all foreign nations, with all their 
suites and all their soldiers, and with 
them all the other Europeans that had 
fled to them for protection, is unpar- 
alleled, is unspeakable. For some two 
months they have endured siege and 
bombardment, and have miraculously es- 
caped annihilation. One of the envoys 
was killed, and the attaché of another 
legation. It were better for China that 
any other envoy had been killed than the 
German Minister; for Germany’s ven- 
geance will be more implacable than 
would be that of any other nation. We 
tremble while we wait to see in what 
way Germany will fulfil the Emperor’s 
orders to his soldiers, “ Wield your 
weapons so that for a thousand years to 
come no Chinaman will dare to look 
askance at a German.” Meanwhile it is 
with wonder and with thanksgiving to God 
that we welcome back, as from the grave, 
the hundreds whom we thought dead. 

It was, at the last, a swift, sudden res- 
cue, in which all the Powers joined, but 
in which the Japanese deserve special 
Praise for bravery in the field. So far as 


the diplomacy is concerned, the chief 
honors are with our own Government. 
Our President and Secretary of State 
have done their part with supreme wis- 
dom and skill. They have united with 
the other Powers in the task of deliver- 
ance, but they have avoided all en- 
tangling alliances. They have distinct- 
ly avowed that the United States wants 
no part in any division of China, and 
that, while they could do nothing so long 
as our Minister and citizens were held as 
prisoners, they would, on their relief, 
use all diplomatic negotiations to bring 
the war to an end and leave China to her 
own rulers. When the Chinese viceroys 
claimed to be able to communicate with 
Peking, and declared that our Minister 
was yet alive, they demanded that a mes- 
sage be sent to him, and a reply re- 
turned ; and when this was done, our De- 
partment of State, against the unanimous 
verdict of the world, accepted the reply 
as genuine, and believed that the lega- 
tioners were still living. London and Ber- 
lin and Paris scoffed at the idea, but Sec- 
retary Hay was right and they were wrong. 
Our President urged all the Powers to 
hasten their expedition for relief, and it 
was our insistence that put an end to 
the jealous delay. We owe the heartiest 
thanks and the warmest recognition to 
our Executive for a faultless conduct of 
affairs in a most difficult and intricate 
emergency where there was no prece- 
dent that could be followed. It would 
seem that we had gone to the Philippines 
that we might be ready for this extraor- 
dinary duty. 

And now what next? Who can tell? 
We must wait a little till we can know 
more exactly what is the meaning of 
the flight of the Empress Dowager, if it 
is true that she has fled, taking the young 
nominal Emperor with her. We can 
trust President McKinley and Secretary 
Hay. There seems to be no government 
in Peking, so that the armies will have to 
remain for a while, to preserve the peace. 
It may be necessary to follow and cap- 
ture and depose the Empress. Her flight 
seems to end the pretense that it was in- 
surgents, and not the regular troops un- 
der orders of the Throne, that attacked 
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the legations. We shall know more def- which the wake was being enjoyed. The 
initely as soon as we shall be able to negro was attacked and soon a crowd was 
communicate freely with Mr. Conger. If hunting such negroes as could be found. 
it is as we fear, the Powers will never The police took a rather passive part, and 
again recognize the Empress. It will be were more anxious to arrest negroes than 
the task of our Government, in the Con- their assailants. Still, we say to their 
gress of Nations that must soon meet, if credit, they prevented the riot from as- 
the usual methods of diplomacy are too suming very serious proportions, and 
slow, to see that some candidate amen- there was ne real trouble the second 
able to European influence is put on the night. ; 
throne. But that implies that a definite | We all remember the terrible draft riot 
division of China is not to take place. We during the War, when negroes were 
have no wisdom to prophesy, nor has hunted like wild beasts. We had hoped 
any one else. Some wise men believe that that never again would this city be thus 
partition is best and safest for the world. disgraced. It would not have been but 
We believe that the Yellow Peril will be- for the New Orleans riot. One riot 
come most perilous when the attempt is breeds another, as one lynching suggests 
made to cut up the Empire and divide it other lynchings. Because in New Or- 
among the Western Powers. We will leans the worthless rowdies were allowed 
take no part in that task for the United to hunt negroes, to kill them, and to burn 
States. We pin our faith ever on edu- a schoolhouse, the worthless rowdies in 
cation and culture rather than.on arms. this city were encouraged to do the same 
We care not how big and united China thing here when a provocation occurred. 
may be, if she can only be taught the Thus one crime always breeds another. 
Christian civilization which we believe In New Orleans the law-abiding citi- 
she will be quick to learn, whose paths zens are greatly humiliated over the dis- 
are peace, and which will be learned part- grace of the riot, and there have been ar- 
ly through the wise selfishness of trade, rests of rioters, who will very likely be 
and still more through the wiser altru- punished. The occurrence ‘has even led 
ism of tens of thousands of Christian to an effort to reform or reorganize the 
men and women who will flock as never police force. In this city the police have 
before to China to carry it schools and received some pretty sharp rebukes from 
hospitals and churches, and a religion judges for showing more pains to arrest 
which will teach lessons vastly nobler negroes than those who attacked them. 
than cold Confucianism ever inculcated. Indeed, there have been cases of brutal- 
a ity of the police toward the negroes, while 
conniving with their assailants. We 
The New York Riot. have not much hope that Tammany, 
which now rules the police, will punish 

Arter New Orleans, New York. To any member of the force for failure of 
be sure it was not a very great riot, but a duty on this occasion; but we do most 
real negro riot it was. To be sure not a sincerely hope that some of the white ruf- 
man, white or black, was killed, and it fians who assaulted harmless negroes, 
was soon suppressed, but that it was, for passing along on their peaceful business, 
one night, a real riot we cannot deny. will be punished. . 

Its provoking cause was, as in New Here we see the evil of the race hatred. 
Orleans, the murder of a policeman by a The caste spirit is the fountain of the 
negro rough. We havea plenty of negro wholeevil. “A man’s aman for a’ that.” 
roughs and toughs in this city, for the People declaim against Indians because 
police do not attempt to close the abomi- they kill a white man, as such, or against 
nable resorts where they congregate. In Chinese who do the same. We cannot 
attempting to arrest a negro woman a see that white men do any better. 
policeman was killled by her companion. On another point we speak with hesita- 
The riot started two nights later, with tion and reserve. One of the best friends 
some words on the subject between a of the Catholic Church is Miss M. T. 
negro and some men who were dividing Elder, of New Orleans, a niece of Arch- 
their time between the policeman’s wake bishop Elder, of Cincinnati. She is an 
and eight saloons, in the house between accepted writer for Catholic journals, 
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irnals, 


Editorials 


and has a way of telling unwelcome 
truths, when it will do any good. She 
has written a letter published in several 
Catholic papers on the New Orleans riot. 
In it she laments the fact that the rioters 
were almost to a man Catholic, while all 
but a few dozen of the negroes of New 
Orleans are Protestants. She says the 
Church works hard for the children, but 
somehow fails to do much for the men. 
The editors of the papers which publish 
her letters reply that in every city the 
lowest class make the riots, whether they 
be Catholic, as in New Orleans, or Prot- 
estant. The answer is not fully satis- 
factory, but we are now concerned with 
the fact that in this city it is the Irish 
Catholics that are bitterest against the 
negroes. It was at a wake that the riot 
in this city began. If it be true here as 
in New Orleans that the lowest class of 
the population is Catholic, then, as Miss 
Elder suggests, a special duty rests on the 
Church to which they belong to labor for 
their uplifting. But we must remember, 
on the other side, that the Southern 
lynchings in country districts have been 
carried on by Protestants, by men who 
are always declared to include “ the best 


people in the region; ”” and we are very 
sure that the Mansfield, O., rioters were 
not Catholics. 


a 
The Anti-Imperialists for Bryan. 


Ir was perfectly understood that the 
Anti-Imperialist “ Liberty ” Convention 
at Indianapolis was to pronounce for 
Bryan. It has done so, and its task is 
ended. 

The men who compose that party, or 


ghost of a party, are not hypocrites ; they | 


are not knaves; they are simply—blind. 
They cannot see what is in plain evidence 
before them, and their vacant eyes con- 
coct ghostly terrors. Their nightmare 
is Imperialism. Mr. Boutwell says that 
the policy of this administration “ will 
change the Republic to an Empire.”’ That 
is the refrain of all the speakers. Now 
anything more ridiculous it would be 
hard to imagine. Where will the Re- 
public cease? Will it be in Massachu- 
setts, where Mr. Boutwell used to live? 
He knows better. Will it be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where he lives now? 
But that has never been governed as part 
of a republic, but autocratically, the citi- 
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zens having no vote on the subject. Or 
will it be in Ohio, the President’s State, 
or in Nebraska, the home of Bryan? The 
question gives its own answer. It 
would be better to ask if it is not already 
true that South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi and Louisiana have 
ceased to be republics ; and what says Mr. 
Bryan, and what says Mr. Bryan’s party 
to that? Not one word have they to say. 
They howl over a lost republic abroad 
where there never was one, while it is 
they that are losing it at home. Are not 
the rights of American citizens, even if 
they are black, as sacred as the rights of 
browh men in the Philippines, who never 
possessed the citizen rights of liberty? 
But our Republic is becoming an “ Em- 
pire.” An“ Empire!” What is an Em- 
pire? Does bigness make an Empire? 
Then we were an Empire before Mc- 
Kinley, larger than the empires of Ger- 
many and Austria and Japan combined. 
Does it mean the rule of States not rep- 
resented in Congress, perhaps even 
against their will? Then we were an 
Empire from the time of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s presidency to that of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, and we are not sure that we 
have since ceased to be an Empire. Do 
not the Anti-Imperialists know these pat- 
ent facts of late American history? Is it 
worse to suppress rebellion in Luzon 
than it was in Virginia? Is it worse to 
rule Cuba or Porto Rico for a while by a 
military governor than it was to rule 
Georgia? We have before heard just 
this kind of abuse against Mr. McKinley, 
but then it was against Abraham Lincoln. 
But the Anti-Imperialist platform says 
that “for the first time in our country’s 
history the President has undertaken to 
subjugate a foreign people and to rule 
them by despotic power.” Well, it is not 
the first time the President has under- 
taken to subjugate our own people, a 
dozen States of them, and he did it. 
Which is worse? But has he now done 
it? Isitin Hawaii? Certainly not. In 
Cuba? Certainly not. In Porto Rico? 
Surely not. We subjugated none of 
them. It is then in the Philippines. 
Two-thirds of the Filipinos transfer 
willingly their allegiance from Spain to 
the United States, or perhaps have not 
even heard of the transfer. The other 
third resists; but we can no more help 
ourselves in our assertion of authority 
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than we can in China; and our Govern- 
ment can be trusted to do right by the 
people there, and to give them, just as 
soon as quiet is restored, all the self-gov- 
ernment they will want. 

These Anti-Imperialists will vote for 
Mr. Bryan. He is their white-plumed 
knight, while Mr. McKinley is an auto- 
crat, a tyrant. But did not Colonel 
Bryan engage in the Spanish War? Did 
he not urge and persuade Democratic 
Senators enough to vote for the Treaty of 
Paris to secure its ratification, with the 
purchase from Spain of the Philippines, 
and all the pacification therein involved? 
Does he not now declare that the islands 
must be first pacified, and independence 
given to the people only when they are 
prepared for it, and that then our Gov- 
ernment must guarantee the perpetuual 
independence of the islands? What is 
that less than Mr. McKinley’s policy? 
It is equal in danger and difficulty, and 
less only in honesty. Says the platform: 

“The supreme purpose of the people in this 

campaign should be to stamp with their final 
disapproval Mr. McKinley’s attempt to grasp 
imperial power.” 
One would think of a Cesar, a Napoleon, 
attempting to seize a throne. But 
should Mr. Bryan be elected he would 
grasp just the same imperial power. He, 
too, would put down the insurrection ; he, 
too, would have a commission to establish 
popular government ; he would delay in- 
dependence till the people were ready for 
it as well as wanted it; he, too, would 
protect the islands from foreign aggres- 
sion. 

The Anti-Imperialist Convention with 
the fragment of a party behind it is a 
farce, even if its members do not know it. 
Such people never know how farcical 
they are. Vallandigham did not know— 
History will record it. 


& 
Japan and China 


THERE is no more dramatic feature 
of the present situation in China than 
the presence in the van of the relieving 
army of a large Japanese force, which 
has. repeatedly won the honors in bat- 
tle, on the march and in general admin- 
istration, as attested by the officers of the 
European contingents. The fact be- 
comes the more significant in view of 
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another fact, that the first year of Ja- 


pan’s recognition as an International 
Power on a par with the Governments 
of the West has only just closed with al- 
most no public notice. The new Empire 
has taken its place among the nations as 
if to the manner born, and has been ac- 
cepted as if it had held it for years. It 
is a marvelous tribute to the versatility, 
good sense and genuine force of charac- 
ter of both Government and people. 

Scarcely less significant is the fact 
that Japan, recognizing her own kin- 
ship with China and the interdependence 
and mutual interests of the two races, is 
at the same time joining hands with Eu- 
rope to put down rebellion, and reaching 
forth a helping hand to those Chinese 
who realize that her power is due to her 
assimilation of Western ideas, and that 
if China would hold her own she must 
adopt the same course. Ever since the 
conclusion of the China-Japan War, with 
its brutal disregard of the fair claims 
of Japan, her rulers have bent every en- 
ergy to securing such influence in China 
as would ally the two Empires in mu- 
tual self-defense. All along the coast 
Japanese traders have fraternized with 
Chinese merchants. The’ fondness for 
secret societies has been utilized until 
Japanese ideas were not merely well 
known, but well received in many places. 
More than that, leading Chinese, such as 
the famous Viceroy Chang-Chih Tung, 
favored the sending of young men to 
Japan to study the Japanese methods of 
meeting the situation, and at the very 
time that the Japanese legation in Pe- 
king was destroyed and Japanese troops 
were storming Tienstin, a large body of 
these young men were finding their way 
back to China with the cordial, if unos- 
tentatious, friendship of such men as 
Marquis Ito and Counts Okuma and 
Yamagata. 

At the same time it is to be noted that 
Japan, by leading as she has in the march 
to Peking, has made it possible for her 
to exert an influence in China such as no 
other Power, except perhaps the United 
States, can exert. The victors can and 
will dictate, and Japan, as foremost 
among the victors, will have a right to 4a 
prominent share in the conditions of 
peace. It will be easy for her, should 
Russia and Germany prove too aggres- 
‘sive, to point out to China the absolute 
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necessity for mutual support, if either is 
to have any continuous life, to appeal to 
her own record as proof of what may be 
done, and to point to the many marks of 
her own friendship as evidence of good 
faith. That there is a strong element in 
China which appreciates this is certain. 
Here will be the opportunity of the 
United States and Great Britain. If 
they join hands with Japan and bring 
pressure to bear on China to follow the 
southern viceroys rather than Prince 
Tuan, it will be difficult for the other 
Powers to neutralize that influence. 
‘But the question will arise as to the 
safety of such a course. Is not Japan, 
notwithstanding her marvelous achieve- 
ments, genuinely and dominantly Yel- 
low? and can a Yellow race so overcome 
its inherent character as to compete in 
civilization with the white races? The 
answer is to be found in the record of 
the past year in Japan, already alluded to. 
When the new treaties went into force 
there were not a few, even of Japan’s 
friends and well wishers, who looked 
forward with a good deal of dread. Es- 
pecially was there fear as to the working 
of the department of justice. It seemed 


almost more than doubtful whether Jap- 
anese courts would, or even could, do jus- 


tice to the foreigner. The year has 
passed, and the verdict of the foreigners 
has been apparently unanimous that, on 
the whole, justice has been done. That 
there have been mistakes is recognized, 
but it may be doubted whether they have 
been more numerous or more serious than 
in other Empires. Certainly there has 
been no outcry on the part of any. Si- 
lence should give consent, in the absence 
of formal statement. Similar testimony 
comes in regard to the conduct of other 
departments of administration. On 
every hand there has been evident a gen- 
uine desire and an earnest effort on the 
part of Japanese officials to meet the de- 
mands upon them in a spirit of broad, 
free interpretation and impartial execu- 
tion of the law. 

It must be remembered also that this 
has been done with no eye to any im- 
mediate special point to be gained. There 
Was no anticipation of any such oppor- 
tunity as has come to Japan, through the 
situation in China, to prove herself 
worthy of the confidence of the world. 
The simple fact is that Japanese officials, 
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under circumstances which must have 
tested them most severely, have in a 
straightforward way met their obliga- 
tions with a success which has astonished 
the world, and which may surely be taken 
as a pledge of continued advance. In 
view of this record, to class Japan as an 
element in the “ Yellow Peril” is incon- 
sistent, and argues a prejudgment of the 
case, in the interests, not of civilization, 
but of the selfish aims of individual Pow- 
ers. 

China again has an opportunity. She 
had one when a quarter of a century ago 
her young men returned from Western 
lands convinced of the value of Western 
methods and their adaptability to Orien- 
tal needs. Conservatism triumphed, and 
the opportunity was lost. She had an- 
other opportunity when the war with 
Japan gave an illustration of what a 
kindred race could do, and had done, iri 
the same line. That the opportunity was 
appreciated by some is evident from the 
way in which the young Emperor threw 
himself into the cause of reform. Again 
conservatism triumphed, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost. Now there is another 
opportunity, not so attractive, yet not 
less valuable. If it is recognized and 
improved there is still a chance for an 
Empire; if lost, partition becomes in- 
evitable, with all that that will involve of 
turmoil, war and disaster. If the Chi- 
nese leaders will join hands with Japan, 
accept her friendship and guidance they 
can carry the day. Japan, too, has an 
opportunity to prove the reality of her ac- 
ceptance of the best there is in the newer 
civilization. Her old enemy is at her 
mercy. She can bind up the wounds and 
restore life and energy. The next few 
weeks will test both nations. 


Js 


Incidental Evils. 


In his “Holy Living and Dying,” 
Jeremy Taylor gives some chapters to the 
ways in which serenity of soul may be 
maintained in the midst of serious trou- 
bles. One of the ways he recommends 
is, when some great trial comes, to let 
the mind dwell on the smaller incidental 
advantages that may come with it ; and he 
gives the surprising illustration’ of the 
man who threw a stone at a dog and hit 
his cruel stepmother, and who remarked 
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that, altho the stone missed its aim, yet it 
was not entirely lost. 

While the story is not wholly con- 
ducive to holy living, the teaching it was 
selected to illustrate is a true one. It is 
some relief, in a time of trial, to let the 
mind wander from the great evil to the 
small good attached to it. Ifa boy loses 
his leg, he can think that it will not hurt 
him to stub the toe of a wooden foot. If 
a girl’s lover proves false, what a blessing 
to have discovered his unworthiness be- 
fore marriage. 

But what is true of a great evil is not 
conversely true of a great good. If one 
has in mind some grand purpose to be 
accomplished, nothing is so bad as to let 
the mind be distracted by dwelling on the 
incidental disadvantages connected with 
it. We have a tremendous illustration of 
this right before us in this Chinese mat- 
ter. The purpose of Christian missions 
is the grandest that can be conceived ; 
nothing less than the regeneration of the 
world by the inculcation of the lessons 
of love. But after the missionary comes 
the consul; and the Kaiser makes the 
martyrdom of a missionary the excuse 
for taking the port of Kiao-chau; and 
then all the envoys are entrapped, and an 
attempt is made to kill every foreigner in 
China. In Turkey the missionaries la- 
bor for three-quarters of a century and a 
generation grows up that asks for more 
liberty, and the Sultan slaughters a hun- 
dred thousand Armenians. Such evils 
are terrible ; but they are only incidental. 
A grand and wise purpose can look over 
a century or two and all its misfortunes. 
It partakes of the divine serenity. The 
Prince of Peace came to bring peace at 
last to the world, but when he looked at 
the years just before him he dared to 
say, “I came not to bring peace, but a 
sword.” 

What makes the difference between 
the statesmen and the politician, between 
the hero and the coward, between the 
wise man and the fool, is the ability to 
let the eye pass lightly over intervening 
obstacles to the great advantage beyond. 
This is not a principle of religion only, 
but of universal application. Paul was 
a hero, because he laughed at scourgings 
and shipwrecks and death if by any 
means he might accomplish the work of 
an Apostle of Christ. 


Roberts must subdue South Africa. <A 


General Lord | 
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thousand, or ten thousand are wounded 
or killed, but he cannot turn aside for 
that; let the ambulances and the doctors 
attend to them. On this continent slav- 
ery was to be abolished and the Union 
preserved ; it might cost a million lives, 
what of it? That is a small matter in 
comparison. General Grant must hasten 
to Richmond. 

But the lesson is one not for statesmen 
and leaders only, but for every day life. 
Every pilgrim’s progress is beset by dan- 
gers which will affright Timid and Ig- 
norance, but which Christian and Faith- 
ful will despise. He who does not learn 
young to endure hardness does not de- 
serve to live. And in the judgment the 
common man has to make of public af- 
fairs, he will be sure to blunder if he 
has his eye only on the immediate and not 
on the beyond. If a new invention throws | 
certain thousands of men out of work 
he must learn to see the advantage to 
other tens of thousands. When the new 
railroad is to be built he must not be 
grumbling over the loss to the stage 
coaches and the pack-trains. When a 
war of civilization is going on he must 
not be adding up the casualties of battle. 
When the drift of the stream is forward 
he must not stand on the bank watching 
the chips in reverse course on the eddies. 
Pain is nothing, life is cheap, if only the 
movement of humanity can be directed 
forward. What is heroism, what is pa- 
triotism, what is Christianity, but the 
large power to distinguish the incidental 
from the essential, to despise the one and 
to sacrifice everything for the other? 


cal 


Bigger Country Homes. 


WE do not mean to enter a plea ex- 
pressly for larger country establishments 
—perhaps there has been too much of 
this enlargement—but what we believe to 
be wanted is a bigness about home life. 
The city home has followed a pattern de- 
cided upon by the fact that few houses 
are owned by the occupants. The coun- 
try home, on the contrary, has no excuse 
for its discouraged look. It seems to say 
we started out with a real American 
spirit ; but town life took away our finest 
boys and girls, and now here we are; not 
exactly colonial, and not exactly up to 
date. In fact, we do not know exactly 
what we are; or what we want to be. We 
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shall have to find out what we ought to 
be—if some one will come and tell us. 
Probably no one is just now more needed 
than a new Downing; a renaissance of 
the spirit of Charles Downing, to teach 
our country folk how to build and how to 
plant. Can any one tell us why it has 
been impossible to carry out the work 
which was no nobly begun by this man, 
and broken off about the middle of the 
century? It might be denominated in- 
spired horticulture; stirring the Yankee 
stock everywhere with the thought of 
better home-building. There is all the 
more need of a revival of Downingism, 
because there is a genuine, and probably 
permanent, outflow of town life to live 
once more on the land, instead of climb 
into the sky. When Sir George Gray be- 
gan his great movement for a federation 
of English-speaking people, he said: 
“The first thing is to get the Anglo- 
Saxon stock back to the land; and to 
keep the people on the land.” He be- 
lieved the divorce of the people from the 
soil was the one serious danger which lay 
along the track of the English-speaking 
people. Now that we are going back to 
the land, the one problem before us is, 
What kind of homes shall we build? Is 
the American home, as it now exists, the 
highest ideal that we can touch? 

Home bigness does not consist in build- 
ing a house after the city pattern, and 
furnishing it with town conveniences, 
and finally surrounding it with shaved 
lawns—pestering the morning with the 
rattle of lawn mowers. Nor does it 
mean an establishment with all modern 
conveniences in the way of wind mills, 
and stock barns, and tennis courts. 
These are all well enough; but in the first 
place, and before everything else, a gen- 
uine home must be the growth of the folk 
that live in it. It should come about a 
good deal as the shell comes about the 
crab; that is, it should fit the body; be a 
growth of the inhabitant; and be capa- 
ble of expansion as the life expands. 
Nothing in this world is further from be- 
ing a home than a smart building, or- 
dered of an architect, made out of stone 
or wood, and set down somewhere on the 
land, People can go there and reside; 
but it is not a real home. Have all the 
rooms those that you and your soul may 
live in. Then go on growing. Go slow 
—that is grow slow—so that every bush 
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and plant and tree on the place may be a 
part of yourself. 

Yet in this home-making, each age 
comes around to make its own specific 
demands, as well as the individual soul. 
In other words, a home will not be big 
enough, in the right sense, unless it af- 
fords an opportunity for the boys and 
girls to become full sized men and 
women; equipped for a place in the 
world of to-day, without danger of de- 
generation. Every home must point for- 
ward, and involve the idea of what 
George Eliot called “betterment.” <A 
country home should be a good deal of it 
out of doors. There should be more 
money spent on trees, orchards, gardens, 
lawns, glens; and less on eating rooms, 
and sleeping rooms, and sitting rooms. 
Some one says that the house of a wise 
man is only one of his windbreaks and 
shelters. About a beautiful home there 
is never any occasion for putting up 
“ Keep off the Grass.” 

It must not be overlooked that this is 
the age of science and experimentation, 
as well as the age of art and books. It 
follows that a home is contracted beyond 
reasonable use, that has large libraries 
and music rooms, and even large lawns 
and orchards, unless it also have shops 
and laboratories. To be accomplished, 
nowadays, does not mean to be possessed 
of showy attainments, but to have the 
power to accomplish something—the 
power to do. Every fourth boy in these 
days is a born mechanic—that is, he loves 
tools. A letter on the editorial table says: . 


A queer age this! Things have had a twist. 
You cannot count on heredity to explain every- 
thing. Here is this boy of mine who cares 
more for a screwdriver than for Robinson 
Crusoe. He will take a new chisel to bed 
with him. How came he by this jack-plane 
sentiment? I cannot even whittle. I see no 
way but to take the boys as they come—chil- 
dren of the age, I guess, as much as of myself. 
I am building a shop; for I shall run no risk of 
making rogues of these fellows by driving 
them to school with books, and calling that 
education. Evidently the hands are going to 
have something to say about matters in the 
twentieth century. 


This man is wise. We should be glad 
to see every home with a tool house and 
workshop, where its young people could 
construct ideas into wood, iron and brass. 
The next will be a generation rather of 
thing-builders that of word-builders. 
The laboratory for chemistry, entomol- 
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ogy, botany, and other home sciences is 
as important as the shop. If you wish 
your children to stay at home make home 
big enough to hold them. Some years 
ago a Frenchman wrote a book entitled 
“The Population of a Pear Tree.” Why 
send the children to the school house to 
study of things remote, as if all inter- 
esting things in this world were alien to 
home; while the world about them is 
nudging their elbows with its invisible 
wonders? Why not let these become 
visible? We are sure that when homes 
are as big intellectually and spiritually 
as they are materially large you will not 
be able to persuade the young people to 
leave them. Then we shall begin to 
grow a new homing-instinct—that one in- 
stinct that above all Americans lack, and 
above all need. 
ed 


Art Enriched by Study. 


A critic recently discussing Mr. Swin- 
burne’s metrical skill as a poet, attributes 
it to a deep study of Greek verse. This 
is doubtless true in a measure. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mastery of language is due to a 
large capacity for assimilating the sing- 
ing qualities of Greek, Latin and old 
French, which he seems to command as 
fully as those of English. A poet cer- 
tainly is born, not made; but metrical 
skill is a matter cf study and training. 
The technical details of verse-making 
come to a supreme genius more easily 
and completely than to poets of the sec- 
ond class. We may observe this in read- 
ing alternately the poetry of Landor and 
Swinburne, or of Swinburne and Fitz- 
gerald. And the same difference is to be 
noticed in the effect that profound Greek 
study has on minds of widely unequal 
powers. 

Compare, for example, Swinburne’s 
translations, adaptations and imitations 
of Greek masterpieces with the perform- 
ances of the late John Addington Sy- 
monds in the same field. Symonds had 
not the singing genius. Greek poetry 
fascinated him; but its technical beauties 
did not enrich his imagination and set it 
to wringing from the English language a 
corresponding artistic freshness of ex- 
pression. His translations of Sappho’s 
fragments are literally correct, but they 
have no charm. Swinburne never fails 
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to touch a magic chord which somehow 
thrills back to the very fire-core of the 
Greek spirit. 

It has been said that Keats knew little 
or no Greek. Still he got hold of the 
recipe. His marvelous intuition reached 
the deepest meaning of Greek art 
through translations. Genius needs so 
little to accomplish wonders. Fitzgerald’s 
was slender and strictly limited; but it 
was infallible. We read his translations 
as originals; they are rich in the charm 
of freshness. Every haunting phrase of 
the Anthology lent him a fragrance for 
his own flowers of diction. Swinburne, 
however, has pushed the experimenta- 
tion with metrical echoes to well nigh 
the last possibility. Not only in his lyrics, 
but in his narrative and dramatic pieces 
as well, we are constantly brought upon ] 
delicious surprises in word melody which 
burst forth with imperious suddenness, 
like gorgeous flowers of sound and color. 
The reader who has browsed widely in 
many different literatures feels the im- 
peccable discrimination with which Swin- 
burne has assorted and assimilated the 
rarest essences of old song-blossoms. 
Sappho, Alczeus, Pindar, Anacreon, The- 
ocritus, Villon, Ronsard, Plato, the Greek 
dramatists, all the medieval balladist and 
legend-rhymers, have been forced to give 
up for his use the secrets of style and 
phraseology, meter and rhythm. He dif- 
fers from Rossetti and William Morris 
in the method of selection and in the 
process of combination. His breadth and 
freedom are almost Shakespearean, his 
vision is Shakespearean; while with the 
narrower medievalists we find the spe- 
cialist’s limitations always bounding the 
field of thought and expression. 

What we set out to say is that while 
classical, and especially Greek, study is 
probably harmful to the small minds that 
are made mad by a little learning, it can 
be easily proven beneficial to large 
genius. Those who read and involur- 
tarily imitate are weakened by _ every- 
thing they study, so far as art is com 
cerned. André, Chénier, Villon, Milton, 
Chaucer, Keats, Swinburne—these are 
names which force us to qualify the 
phrase poeta nascitur non fit. And evel 
Burns had his glimpses of Theocritus 
and Vergil. If Landor was never quite 

‘a poet, it was not his classical study that 
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caused the lack. Nor would Symonds 
have been a bard had he never seen a 
Greek book. We cannot account for 
genius, but it is easy to see how it fed it- 
self and flourished. Even the exceptional 
species, like Poe, Baudelaire and Balzac, 
record in their works a map of the fields 
over which they have wandered and 


browsed. 
& 


Mr. Oscar T. Corson, 
president of the Na- 
tional Educational As- 
sociation, and Irwin Shepard, secretary, 
write us in reference to the editorial 
statement which we made two weeks ago 
on “ Negroes at the National Educational 
Association.” They state that the local 
committee at Charleston agreed that col- 
ored members of the Association wearing 
the badge should share with white mem- 
bers all the privileges of the floor of the 
convention in all its sessions; and so far 
as the Executive Committee know this 
was carefully observed by the local com- 
mittee and the ushers during the sessions 
held in the halls and churches. On the 
evening of the address by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington the large audience was made 
up about equally of white and colored 
people. Few of the latter were members, 
and the local custom was followed in 
seating the large audience of colored non- 
members. They were put in a separate 
part of the church, but there was no dis- 
position to discriminate against colored 
members, and one such sat on the plat- 
form throughout the meeting with mem- 
bers of the local committee, and colored 
members, both active and associate, were 
scattered through that part of the hall as- 
signed to the white people. The officers 
of the Association have no knowledgethat 
any member was barred from the full 
privileges agreed upon. Another letter 
received from a member of the Associa- 
tion begins with an indignant denial of 
the statements made by us, but concludes 
with the acknowledgment that he has 
since learned from his own son that the 
statements made by us were correct. We 
are glad to publish the statements made 
by President Corson and Secretary Shep- 
ard, and we do not doubt that it was the 
desire of the local committee that no dis- 
crimination should be shown. And it 
may be, for aught we know, that the dis- 


No Discrimination 
Intended 
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tinguished colored educators who were 
driven from their seats by the police be- 
fore Booker T. Washington’s address 
wore no badges. 


4 The tragic death of King 
Mics oi Humbert has served to 

¥ pring out into clear sight 
the change that has, little by little, been 
going on at Rome. For some time there 
have been intimations of an understand- 
ing between the Quirinal and the Vat- 
ican. Pope Leo has been in the Basilica 
quite frequently, altho outside of his own 
proper territory, and in visits to St. 
Peter’s he has accepted the protection 
of Italian police and soldiers. The royal 
family is supposed to be excommunicate, 
yet not long since the Crown Prince was 
married in a Roman Church, with full 
solemnities, and King Humbert was a 
frequent attendant at the sacraments. In 
all the funeral ceremonies no one would 
have suspected such a thing as excom- 
munication. An Archbishop in full 
canonicals received the funeral cortége at 
the church, the coffin was preceded by a 
large number of priests and monks. 
Queen Margherita’s prayer received full 
ecclesiastical sanction, and the aged Pope 
himself said mass, altho in his own 
chapel, for the repose of the departed 
soul. This may be inconsistency, but it 
is of the trend that we may call 
“blessed,” indicating an approach to 
a kinder Christian charity, a trurer con- 
ception of the relations between the 
Church and the State, in which the one 
protects while the other inspires. Sin- 
gularly enough, this very fact is used by 
the English. High Church organ to call 
the attention of the Pope to the oppor- 
tunity he has of removing the obstacles 
which prevent loyal Churchmen from 
“rendering him that honor which ought 
to be his,” as “ the chief Bishop of Chris- 
tendom.” If only Pope Leo would go 
a little further, remove entirely this fic- 
tion of the “ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
and no more forbid his subjects to show 
fealty to the temporal ruler, then the 
English Church would be entirely free to 
give him the honor which is his due! It 
is scarcely surprising in view of such ar- 
guments that the feeling in England 
over the Ritualist questions grows rather 
than lessens in intensity, or that the 
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Evangelicals constantly repeat the asser- 
tion of the Romeward tendency of the 
High Church party. So far as appears 
all that hinders the Church Times from 
acknowledging the Primacy of the Ro- 
man Pontiff is’ his assertion of his right 
to temporal sovereignty. Little wonder 
that the whole question is regarded as 
certain to come into Parliament, so that 
an active political canvass is being made 
to learn the Ritualistic or non-Ritualistic 
predilections of candidates, or that dis- 
establishment looms up more and more 
as the inevitable result! 
rd] 

We have to thank Presi- 
dent Eliot and Harvard 
University, and the people 
of Cambridge and Boston, for one of the 
prettiest pieces of courtesy and kindness 
ever exhibited to the world. It was an 
inspiration of genius to invite the Cu- 
ban teachers to visit this country at no 
expense to themselves, and to give them 
a month of lessons in English and in va- 
rious studies. They came, about two 
thousand of them, and have just returned 
on Government transports, after a most 
delightful visit, and they leave behind 
them as pleasant memories as they bear 
away. They have seen the better side 
of American life; not the soldier nor the 
speculator and the gambler who follows 
in the wake of the army, but the scholars, 
gentlemen and the ladies, allies to their 
own souls, who could show them that 
Americans are not all brutes and sharks. 
Cuba has none too good an impression of 
the United States, and we do not won- 
der. Even so the Philippine Islands do 
not get the best idea of us from the 
drunken American loafers who infest the 
Manila saloons. These teachers will tell 
better stories of American character, and 
we applaud the Christian statesmanship 
that devised this non-political way of de- 
veloping a good feeling in Cuba toward 
this country. 


The Cuban 
‘Teachers 
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We never heard be- 
fore of that Dr. Mon- 
tague M. Leverson, of 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., who describes 
himself as “a member of the Anti-Im- 
perialist League of Boston, of which 


The Captured 
Correspondence 


George S. Boutwell is President, and ° 


Erving Winslow is Secretary,” in a cap- 
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tured letter addressed to a leading Fili- 
pino. The letter is criminally treason- 
able, and it would be perfectly proper to 
move the writer to closer quarters at Fort 
Hamilton, if he were worth the trouble. 
Very much more important is the evi- 
dence in another of the letters captured 
by General Funston, addressed to Howard 
W. Bray, showing that Consul Pratt at 
Singapore never made, or pretended to 
make, any agreement with Aguinaldo 
for the establishment of a Philippine re- 
public. That is a fiction like that which 
would involve Admiral Dewey in a sim- 
ilar agreement. The letters are interest- 
ing, but of no very great importance now 
that the war is passed into the guerrilla 
stage, and civil government is being es- 


tablished. 
s 


sicaiied The one black stain on the 
Atrocities conduct of the military op- 

erations in China has been 
the barbarous conduct of the Russian 
Cossacks. The reports come from every 
side, and their truth cannot well be 
doubted. They alone were said to have 
slaughtered the Chinese wounded found 
in the Taku forts. A little later it was 
reported from several sources that two 
hundred Chinese coolies were herded to- 
getherand shot down in the mass, the bod- 
ies being subsequently burned—by Cos- 
sacks. Then followed the most bar- 
barous conduct set down to their account 
from Tientsin, in the murder of boy stu- 
dents, and of women and infants. A Jap- 
anese war correspondent states that thev 
“kill peaceful people without compunc- 
tion; slay men and women; shoot chil- 
dren that cling weeping to the corpses 
of their murdered parents; break into 
shops, massacre their owners and steal 
the goods.” Such conduct may make it 
difficult to carry on operations with them. 
It disgraces Christendom before itself 
and before Japan and China. It makes 
one wonder how the Russians are carry- 
ing on the war in Manchuria, where there 
are no onlookers to report the facts. 


a 


Dr. Esteban Saldana is one of the 
Porto Rican Board of Education, and in 
a late excellent address he gives a word 
on religious instruction. In view of the 
fact that in the rural districts it is not 
easy to get the children together for the 
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purpose of being taught religion by the 
clergy, he believes that the proper method 
is to have teachers of religion, the parish 
priest or the teacher himself, appointed 
under the direction of the bishop who 
shall give instruction in the public schools 
after school hours. Much can be said for 
this plan in a Catholic country; at the 
same time we believe that for the Church 
it would be vastly better to put the whole 
responsibility upon it and not let the 
Church lean upon the State. The Church 
in Porto Rico needs invigorating; and 
nothing can invigorate it so much as a 
large purpose. 


General Wood’s administration in 
Cuba has at last taken up the subject of 
the ecclesiastical property claimed in that 
island. Three members of the Cuban 
Supreme Court have been appointed a 
commission to investigate and report 
upon all the property rights claimed by 
the bishopric of Havana. It strikes us 
that it is even more important to have 
this done for Porto Rico, for Porto Rico 
will remain under the control of the 
United States, and the United States au- 
thorities must settle the matter finally, 
while a settlement made by General 
Wood’s authority in Cuba can be good 
only until Cuba becomes independent, 
and that ought to be very soon. We 
doubt if there will be time for such an 
examination of the intricate question to 
be made as will allow a decision under 
United States authority. 


wt 


It is significant as to the way in which 
the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 
land raised its large income of last year, 
amounting to over $1,500,000 for the 
regular funds, and over $2,000,000 in- 
cluding the Centenary and Special funds, 
that its editorial department includes 
four trained and efficient editors, and 
that it spent over $12,000 on its publica- 
tions. The advantage of liberality is 
seen in the fact that the five periodicals, 
surpassing in completeness, character and 
Interest those of any other missionary 
society, more than paid for themselves, 
showing a surplus of about $730. 

ed 


We would very much like to see as 
careful and apparently exact census of 
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the Catholics in this country as has ap- 
parently been made in China. According 
to the last volume of the Missiones Cath- 
olice, published in 1898, there were 609,- 
360 Chinese Catholics. In the province 
of Pechili, where the main troubles now 
are, there were 112,790; in Manchuria, 
51,830, and in Shantung, the province 
where the murder of German Catholic 
missionaries led to the seizure of Kiao- 
chau, there were 31,410. 
Js 

On the right side of the caste ques- 
tion in the South may be mentioned an 
incident during the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Association in Charleston, S. 
C. The sexton of the Unitarian Church, 
who, by the way, owns the building, had 
some of the leading colored delegates 
staying with him. On Sunday he 
brought them to “ his church,” as he said, 
and took them into one of the prominent 
seats in the body of the church. No ob- 
jection was made, it was only noticed. 


& 


Andover Theological Seminary is tem- 
porarily filling the vacancies in its teach- 
ing staff, Dr. Edward C. Moore, of 
Providence, will lecture on Homiletics 
for the next year; Dr. Daniel Merriman, 
of Worcester, on Pastoral Theology, and 
Dr. Henry A. Stimson, of New York, on 
Church Policy. 

& 


Commander Tilley, in charge of the 
American portion of the Samoan Islands, 
has issued stringent regulations prohibit- 
ing the importation of intoxicating 
liquors. What he can do there it would 
seem that we can do also in the Philip- 
pines. 

# | 


It is with reasonable pride that we re- 
cord that the American chess champion, 
Mr. Pillsbury, divides honors with Herr 
Schechter in the late international chess 


tournament. But Lasker, the greatest 
living master of chess, was not present. 
fd 

The children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of 
light. The political parties revise their 
creed every four years ; the Churches find 
it a hard task to do it once in a hundred 
years, 





INSURANCE. 


An Assessment Annuity 
Scheme. 


A SMALL, yellow “ folder” comes to 
us, with a request for an opinion, and as 
the scheme has a point of novelty we give 
the opinion publicly instead of privately. 
The society is the Grand Fraternity, said 
to be located in Pennsylvania, and to 
date from 1885. It offers $100 to $600 
annuity “to the member, after reaching 
old age; to the widow, during her life; to 
the children, during their minority.” 
There are to be monthly assessments for 
$100 annuity, and a pro rata addition 
for each additional $100 up to $600; 
these run until a fixed “ old age disabil- 
ity’ is reached. At the death of a mem- 
ber, “if his widow is the beneficiary un- 
der a life certificate,” the annuity goes to 
her while she remains unmarried; at her 
marriage or death it goes to the minor 
children until they reach 21. If the minor 
children are named as beneficiaries, the 
annuity goes to them until they reach 
the age of 21. A member may take “a 
commuted certificate” originally, or at 
any time change his to one; in such 
case, he may designate any relative or 
beneficiary, who will have the annuity 
for five years. If the member lives to 
the disability date, the annuity will go to 
him during life, and then to widow or 
children as above stated. In case a 
member becomes permanently disabled, 
a half-rate annuity is paid until he be- 
comes entitled to the full amount as al- 
ready provided. 

There may be other circulars, but this 
is all the information contained in the 
one received. What is to happen if the 
member dies before reaching the dis- 
ability date (6114 to 72% years of age) ? 
Do the widow or children get any an- 
nuity, and, if so, when and how much? 
These are interesting questions which 
this circular does not answer, but as an 
annuity of $100 in consideration of pos- 
sibly a single monthly assessment of 50 
cents would be an exaggerated dispro- 
portion for even an assessment society 
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promise we shall assume that the annuity 
contract is conditioned on the member’s 
reaching the date of disability, and that 
there is some other provision made in 
case of prior death. Taking this in- 
terpretation, the assessments at ages 30 
and 40, for example, are 60 and 75 cents 
monthly per $100, the disability ages be- 
ing 65 years three months and 68 years 
two months. Then, for a total of 
$253.80 and $253.50, the society under- 
takes to pay a $100 annuity to men of 65 
and 68, and to keep it up for widow or 
minor children. 

This is the most favorable statement 
the circular contains, and leaves it to be 
assumed that the amounts paid in by 
those who die before disability age are 
retained, or else that some unspecified ar- 
rangement is made about them. If the 
scheme is one of a wager upon the 
chances of survival for 20 to 40 years— 
we mean, survival of the member, altho 
survival of the society may-be taken to be 
among the chances—those who are at- 
tracted by such a scheme of forfeiture 
can go into it. The regular purchase- 
price of $100 annuity at age 65 is $888, 
and this ends with the single life ; if this 
proposition is to pay, for $253, a $100 an- 
nuity at 65 and continue it through terms 
of perhaps a dozen lives it does not seem 
to require any expression of opinion from 
us. 

as 


Insurance Items. 


SoME weeks ago a brief article was 
published concerning what is known 
as Christian Science, called out by a press 
dispatch from Buffalo that the Knights 
of Honor had voted to exclude Christian 
Scientists. Mr. Willard S. Mattox, rep- 
resenting the Publication Committee of 
that class of persons, desires to say that 
the word “not” was somehow omitted 
from the dispatch, and that the action 
of the Knights of Honor was exactly the 
reverse of what was stated. We do not 
know whether the correction is itself cor- 
rect, but allow Mr. Mattox the benefit of 
.the doubt, 
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....The Prudential has issued a Blue 
Book of 338 pages, “ prepared at the re- 
quest of the United States Commissioner 
to the Paris Exposition of 1900, as part 
of an exhibition of charts, diagrams and 
statistics illustrating fully the methods 


































































































ty and results of Industrial insurance in the 
Se United States, as represented in the his- 
at tory of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
bag pany of America.” The company be- 
“i gan as the Prudential Friendly Society, 
30 November 18th, 1875, in a small base- 
nts ment office in the building of one of the 
be- Newark banks; in 1878 it removed to a 
are first-floor office, also occupying rooms 
of on the floors above; in 1888 it took pos- 
er- session of a four-story building; in 1892 
65 it occupied its own specially erected 
Bee: building, a striking-looking castellated 
structure on a prominent corner. The 
ent volume is prepared by Mr. Frederick L. 
» be Hoffman, the company’s statistician. In 
by his view, the history of the Prudential is 
are the history of Industrial insurance in 
| ar- America. He has gone over the subject 
the with painstaking care and unflagging en- 
the thusiasm, presenting in a methodical and 
rS— orderly way a great amount of valuable 
iltho information whose convenience is in- 
ts bs creased by a topical index. 
iture _....A quarter century ago (accord- 
hase: ing to the figures of the Chronicle, which 
$88, are counted in underwriting circles the 
f this best authority) the fire loss in this coun- 
yo an- fa ‘ty was in round numbers 78 millions; 
terms fa it then fluctuated between 81 and 64, un- 
seem fag til it reached the 100-million mark in 
from fi 1883. In 1889 it reached 123; in two 
memorable years, 1891 and 1892, it went 
to 143 and 151. In 1893, a bad and dis- 
couraging year, it. jumped further to 
167, which is record thus far. The com- 
e was parison stands: 
known 
a press 
nights 
ristian 
xX, Tep- 
ttee of ‘a 
ay that RR 8. ER OASIS, 118,000,000 
SONMUIIIEM......0.5.:cseneadiscocentindesustistersoos3 116,000,000 
. action MD... :00baseeasbey vesiavodiiineAiaiabaaeaeas 181,000,000 
ctly the 7 _ seesees 158,000,000 
do not fag lhe loss in the United States and Can- 
‘elf cor- (ae“4 during the first half of 1900 is esti- 
nefit of 
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mated as 103 millions. Since the coun- 
try grows in size and in the aggregate of 
value. exposed, the fire loss must be ex- 
pected to grow, except as growth in wis- 
dom and care offsets that growth, as it 
should do; moreover, the reach of statis- 
tics is also growing, so that a larger pro- 
portion of the actual aggregate loss is 
probably gathered into the figures than 
in 1875. Yet it is not loss merely—it is 
waste as to far the greater part of it. 
Will 1900 establish a new record by 
carrying the total to 200 millions? 


.... According to the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Supplement, there is in the West a 
revival of the investment bond scheme of 
some years ago, a scheme of which the 
Iron Hall of Indianapolis was a noted 
example. The present form omits all 
pretense of life insurance or indemnity 
against sickness, and boldly proposes to 
return two dollars for one. It is esti- 
mated that in Ohio alone these concerns 
are gathering in $50,000 a month. The 
usual form of explanation put forth is to 
cite the life insurance companies, make 
an irrelevant if not inaccurate compari- 
sion of their receipts with their present 
returns to members, point to their vast ac- 
cumulations and their long continued 
success, call their endowment policies 
identical with the proposed bond, and 
then, by inference if not by direct state- 
ment, say to the victim sought, “ Our 
plan is the same—you see it works.” It 
certainly does work, for a while; it works 
in one way, as old and as easy as it is 
transparent. So-called bonds are is- 
sued, redeemable when called, sometimes 
by lot and sometimes in the order of their 
issue. So long as the stream of money 
from the members continues ample, it is 
easy to pay these bonds, and it will very 
surely be found that the holders of those 
paid are either the managers or such 
friends as are taken in with them to “ the 
ground floor;” when the time for col 
lapse comes, which is naturally when the 
money in hand is judged to be at its 
highest, the knowing ones have cashed 
their holdings and the commissions they 
have been careful to take from the start, 
and the others have acquired some ex- 
perience which at least ought to be val- 


uable. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Late Mr. Huntington. 


Tue life of no American captain of in- 
dustry has been more interesting and re- 
markable than was that of the late Collis 
P. Huntington; who began to earn his 
living at the age of fourteen on a farm in 
Connecticut, where his pay was $7 a 
month, and who was at his death the 
master of the largest system of railways 
ever controlled by one man. The tink- 
er’s son, who inherited nothing but brains 
and a superb physical constitution that 
enabled him to work unceasingly with 
hand and mind until he was almost an 
octogenarian, saved the $84 received for 
his first year’s work, and made that sum 
the foundation of a vast fortune, in the 
accumulation of which he exerted an 
enormous influence upon the growth and 
development of his country. Mr. Hunt- 
ington was from ihe beginning a man of 
rare courage, industry, foresight and 
hopefulness, or confidence in his own 
plans and undertakings. Before he was 
twenty-five years old he had gained an 
exceptional knowledge of human nature 
and of the general principles of business 
by his connection with stores in which 


general merchandise was sold and by his 


trading ventures in the South. It was 
characteristic of the man that in crossing 
the isthmus on his way to California he 
increased his capital from $1,200 to 
$5,000 by trading during three months 
of delay between one ocean and the other. 
Forty years later he was able to ride in 
his private car from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, across the continent, from Port- 
land by way of San Francisco and New 
Orleans to Newport News, on railroads 
owned or controlled by himself. We 
have not space to consider at length here 


the history of the planning and the con- 


struction of the Central Pacific by Mr. 
Huntington, Mr. Stanford, Mr. Hopkins 
and the Crockers, or the subsequent con- 
struction of the Southern Pacific and the 
grand extension of the railway and 
steamship and industrial interests which 
were controlled by Mr. Huntington in 
his later years. But it may be pointed 
out that the energy and foresight and 
constructive ability displayed by him in 
connection with the great undertakings 
which were conceived and completed by 


himself alone, tend to prove that his was, 
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from the first the master mind in ‘that. 
memorable group of railway makers on 
the Pacific Coast. We may assume that 
the failure of a jeering public to discour- 
age that little group of planning and in- 
vesting men who finally achieved so great 
success was due chiefly to the courage 
and foresight and confidence and in- 
domitable energy of this man, who sur- 
vived all his associates, and was engaged 
in great enterprises of construction for 
years after they had virtually retired 
from active participation in business af- 
fairs. He was a marvel of industry, and 
his capacity for work was exceptional. 

This railway multi-millionaire, unlike 
some others with whose operations the 
world is familiar, was a builder and not a 
wrecker. He constructed great systems 
and great industrial plants like the ship- — 
yards at Newport News, or restored rail- 
ways that had become impaired, or com- © 
pleted what others had begun and had 
failed to finish; but he would not at- 
tempt to increase his fortune by tearing | 
down. He was not a speculator in se- | 
curities on the stock exchange, and he 
was not a “ bear ” anywhere else. There- 
fore his undertakings, while enriching 
himself, have assisted in the development 
of those parts of the United States in 
which they have been situated or carried 
on, beginning with the road which for the 
first time bound the Pacific Coast to the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains 
with bands of steel. His death caused 
no unusual fluctuation in the market 
value of the securities in which his great | 
estate was interested. Under his careful 
and far-sighted management ample pro- 
vision for the possible effect of the ap- 
proaching end of his own busy life had 
been made. Mr. Huntington was an 
American of a very interesting type. His 
life history was an industrial romance. 
In his character there was much to ad- 
mire, much that is instructive, and much 
that is worthy of careful imitation. 


st 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


Continental National Bank .... . 
Bank of New York, N. B: A 
National Bank of the Republic 
Atlantic Trust Co.... 

Morton Trust Co 
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General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of weakness that 
makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what should be“easy,— 
vitality is on the ebb, and the whole system suffers, 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


tvitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone to all the 
rgans and functions, and is positively unequaled for 
il run-down or debilitated conditions. 





. Hoop’s Priis cure constipation. 25 cents. 





} Save a Hair Cut. § 
w often your neck becomes @ 


Ho 
; “woolly” and looks untidy long be- @ 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith @& 


Coates Clippers ¢ 


at home your wife can keep your ;, 
neck trimmed and neat all # 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. Ww 
Buy Coates “Easy-Run- 
ning” from your dealer 
or send for illustrated 
circular and prices... . 





IGHEST 
QUALITY 


And Similar Geods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


isman’ Turkis ‘owel 
sman’ urkis - heet. 
isman’ Turkis at at. 
sman urkis ath Gown. 
e* Osman ’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute 
a in every household, They are a luxury, but not expen- 
. and can be obtained at prices within reach of every one. 
Sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations’ The 
mans’ are sold by all the principal drapers in the 
rid, and are made by 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, England, 











FF EALTHY BABiF< 
A THOSE RAISED te 





CONDENSED MILK 
_ -FER"BABIES’AStHens 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co,New York. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders mail .or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, prom 
dolivered TRER in Greater New York.” » wey 


TRE GREAT AMERICAN 7EA COMPANY, 
$I and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 




















The Grocer 


who offers an 
imitation of 

Pearline 
and says 


and the risk. 


it's “the same as,” “as 
good as,” etc., gives you 
a poor imitation of the 
truth. To geta little more 
profit he’s willing to give 
you all the dissatisfaction 
If you want an 





easier, less wearing, more eco- 

nomical way of washing than with soap, noth- 

ing is “as good as” Pearline. Twenty years 

of use have proved what it will do to save work—and what it 


won't do in the way of harm. 


Don’ 


t argue the matter—use Pearline. 
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Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 






















THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 
EXTENDED. INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5%, 


<p Oi 
<p p— 





AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


1850 — THE —1900 WHY TAKE ANY CHECK BOOK 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE GQ, | that the banks may choose to gin 


; you, that is improperly bound, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. will not open as it should, and thit 


are made cheaply, when you can gt 








OFFICERS. ‘ 

GEORGE H. BURFORD..........cessseccsesseeseeeseceucs President | OME of our New Patent Style for $3.75 
Guo. G. winatanes gi te habcteaseebecteeessie Depa Aaa with your name, and numbered, alt 
e P. FRALBIGH., ..cccccccccccncsccccccscscccceses Cce-. siden 
RICH'D E. COCHRAN........ceee seeseeeeeeeeeees 8d. Vice-President a were opens flat ? oom J 
DS URES IT IEG <0 ccnvesnoccvesccescssessusunecsnnenee Secretary | Wh te, ta’ oners, 49 Broad has: 
Se Me MPO, 5.25... 0 Sooo0 sec ecctecceds as nteedt Asst. Secreta 
Cie SUED, ssonaniebunrenncnanhesteeia rpraiom New York. Send stamp for circuit, 
ABTHUOE CG. PRRRY....0.000.. 0-.ccsevcccoccondocsstnedeeed Cashier | gte 
TE TIBI 0s ccrccssvsctvcsssncisecoveiosil Medical Director ai . 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG...........00.cceeeeeees Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 





SOTET Be THR « ones cenne send dgcnss pésccveescechvoaves Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, JR...... Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 


TAM Be. PUM nc cc csi vive cteswecvetesscosskedevecedsseeven Leather @ é 
Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- he St. Den 1S, 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- ; 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. Broadway and 11th St., New York, 

Opposite Grace Church. 


§ B ‘| OPE 
Use Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam EURDEREM ALAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 





FOR THE LUNGS. acquired can be readily traced to its 
Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- Unique Location, Excellent Cuisiae, 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 


cough or a cold first manifests itself. and Moderate Prices. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes : WI. TAYLOR & SON, Props. — 
a 25c., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle. ' 
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PARIS se ttE CRAWFORD TOURS 


and gd Selec t Summer and 


SSION to all of Rig t onde {nde- 
or AY, Jone me bed to clubs and societies. Illustrated 


CRAWFORD @& FLOYD, 
$10 Tremont New York City; 


i Chestnut St., Beniladelpeia ye eat PMarsaccre Building, Chicago. ' 





E CANADIAN SUMMER 
RESORT ASSOCIATION. 


Furnishes authoritative information concerning - 


y and all of the Canadian Resorts—Nova Scotia, 
ew Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
ntario, etc. State section you desire to visit, 


henumber desiring accommodation, and the price | 
ou wish to pay. Send 5 two-cent stamps for ' 


ostage. 
10 Shillaber Building, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Before Starting for the Country Habe 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. \/BAGGAGE. 


OFFICES, WITH TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS: 


NEW YORK. 
Park Place. 95 Fifth Ave. Foot of Barclay St. 
4Canal St. 1216 Broadway. Foot of Franklin St. 





W 125th St. 654 Columbus Av. Foot of W. 42d St. 















































BROOKLYN. 
D givémees Fulton St. 726 Fulton St. 20 Dean St. 106 Broadway. 
d, ani! And at all offices of Brooklyn District Telegraph Co. 
dl thi! : 
an § 
sim § Fast 
= E 
an tm § LOX Press 
Strechmy 3 T ° 
irculst, ralns. 
Bets The service of fast express trains af- 
STC. forded by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. between the cities of Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, operated in connection 
b ) with the New York Central and Boston & 
1S, Albany roads east of Buffalo, is not 
; equalled on the American continent either 
ork, in frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 
ment. 
Send for ‘* Book of Trains "’ to 
nis has 
-o its A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
sisine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Service, 





ESDr SAACTHOHPSONS EYEWATER 





mdent steamer and railwa tickets. ‘Special | 


It will serve ie you well 





ud 

It is almost ‘piapositble to expect too 
much from the right use of Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. It has 
given astonishingly good results in 
numberless cases of dyspepsia, sick 
stomach, biliousness, constipation and 
rheumatism: for such ills no more 
agreeable or effective remedy exists. 
50c. and $1. Trial, 25c. 

Tarrant’s ** Dermal,”’ a dainty anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet, after shav- 
ing, cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 

At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 


TARRANT & CO., Ghemists, New York- 








P Lafayette Pl. Grand Central Sta. Foot of Christopher St. | 





-- THE NAME.. 


Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 











Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S. PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 
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INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


46 WALL STREET, NBW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


OSBORN W. oo ca vi ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Seoreta Asst. Secretary. 





'D. Randolph, 


pany is is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
ty... » Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMEN1 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 





Per cent. loans 


secured by mortgages on well im- 
roved farms worth three be on the loan. In last six 
have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 


or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Judges and Business Men wae ee Tam 
rite fc for further — Send for 


h Abo Oklahoma ” 
H. HAGAN, Gouna, OKLAHOMA. 


MORIALS 
Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited, 


J. @R.LAMB, . go Carmine Street, New York. | 























VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and 5 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exc 
Depeie received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All osourtiies listed os a New Yor Fp om P yprre 


Baltimore Stock Ex 
High — Municipal an ~~ —¥ for im 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BO 
Dominich & Dominich, 
New Vee Seed ethange. 100 Broad 


BROKERS IN 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securit 
PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 


Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Wala 


Government and Municipal § 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways.] 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities; 








Lists ea 


{ 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.) 


COLONIAL 
Trvst@mPany, 


ST. PAVL BVILDING, 
222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits; | 
$1,800,000. 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking busines, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
FICERS: 


m4 
JOHN FE. BOR President. 
RICEARD ORL AFT 
CORD MEYER, 





Vice-Presidents. 


A Ww. PIN, 
ARPAD §. TSROSSREAN , Treasurer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, ‘Secretary. 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Anson R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, Wm. T. W ‘ll 


E. Born 
Richard Delafield, 
Daniel O’Da ‘& 
Percival K 
Frank Carties, 

Vernon H. Bro 
Seth M. Milliken, 
W. Se 
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the MIDDLESEX 


B57 BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
ssets about - - 8,000,000 
(ras per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 
outs of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
DNNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
(., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
jy THESE BONDS. 


INSURANCE 


[ASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


President. 
Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
SETS, Jan. 1st, 1900.......... sooeee.823, 819,937.17 
BILITIES. Seeeeseseeeseseseooscreeseseees 21 »835,114.54 
RPLUS sea . 1,984,822.63 





1900 








Massachusetts Laws ra protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Bi Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


ew England Mutual 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Office Square, ° ° Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - + + $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . «© « « «+ 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 
l sommes of Life and Padowment us patos issued. 


at; the cash surrender 


amphiets, rates and values for any age sent on application 


|. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


00 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


BATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1900. 
pital Stock all cash 
Tnsurange Reserve. ..........svece 


ettled Losses and other claims. 
Surplus 





84,551,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R. R. STUILLMAN, Assistant Seoremerv. 


—_ 
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PRESERVATIVES. 


In one of those scholarly and wholly delightful 
essays that we find to-day in James Russell Low- 
ell’s ‘‘ Among My Books,’’ our American humor- 
ist says that the great antiseptic or preservative 
force in literature is humor. He points to the 
bright touches that have relieved even the world’s 
greatest tragedies, to the humor of Plato and even 
Aeschylus, and, coming down through the ages, 
shows us the latent humor that exists to the making 
of much that would otherwise have fallen into the 
dusty limbo of the forgotten. 

Issue may be taken with the decision the Pro- 
fessor has announced in favor of humor, but no 
just issue can be taken on the point of the exist- 
ence of some preservative. Such a force is an 
absolute necessity everywhere, or growth would 
cease from very lack of soil. In life, for instance, 
in human society, where would we be were the 
preservative of self-respectto be eliminated? When 
a man has lost this birthright his whole character 
crumbles away. When a man has lost this he 
ceases to hold up his head and to look his fellow 
in the eyes. 

Perhaps the poet sang true when he told us the 
birth of self-respect 


‘* preceded duty’s by so much 
That in the younger’s arms 
The older grew to strength.” 


Sure it isthat nothing strengthens self-respect 
as does the prompt doing of a prime duty. It 
may be truism,—but if one call for proof he has 


only to turn and look atthose great ones who 
do the world’s work, steadily and simply, for 
there he will see self-respect shine out more 
clearly. 

With duty to be considered, then (considered 
and done), the question is inevitable: ‘Is there 
any social duty that outranks insurance properly 
accomplished ?’’ Sound insurance lightens the 
burden of the state and community in that it 
lightens the heart (and so the burdens) of the in- 
dividual. Sound insurance promotes peace in 
that it kills care and worry ; it provides for the 
future, and so brightens the present ; it stimulates 
thrift and prudent action, and so betters the con- 
dition of all its followers. Is it not a duty to one’s 
self, to one’s family, to one’s country, that is far 
too important to neglect another hour? A policy 
secured in THE MuTUAL LiFe of New York war- 
rants any man the fair right to hold up his head 
among his fellows. The self-respect he himself 
will justly feel will call forth an answering re- 
spect from all thinking men about him, 

One final word : the day to attain to this is the 
day that antedates to-morrow. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company submit the aaores statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 
1899, to 31st December 1899 
miums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1899 


Total Marine Premiums 


$3,166,420 39 


967;555.24 
$4,133,975-63 
Premiums marked off some ist January, 

1899, to 31st December, 1 


Losses paid during the sam 
period (less salvage, mont $2,276,689 96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


$3,305,179.38 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
-;, $5+483+944- 00 


2,395,500.00 
Rea. Metate -_ Claims due the 
estimated a 


Cash in the hands of ee 
pay losses under policies payable in 
_—— 


1,125,000.00 
1,005, 756.77 


147,790-55 
266.130.29 


$10,424,130.61 


Cash in 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
on on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest Giereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
ay ° dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
See of the Company for the smal ending 31st Decem- 
r, 1899, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the tof May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


SON W. HARD 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, AN' 
VERNON H. BRO CET ORD A. HAND, 


. H. H. MOORE 

CHAT ES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE H. MACY, 

LEVI P. MORTON 

FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 

GEORGE W. QUI NTARD; 

JOHN L. RIKER, 


GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO. P, JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS ‘ete ers oes gt 85 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, ais 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


. FRA 

EWALD FLEITMANN 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 

HORACE GRAY, 








M, Tease aye , President, 
WM. B. FRANKLI 


Vice- 5 
F. B. ALLEN, RO soe ‘Second Vice 
j. 8. FIBREE OS - ‘ - 


B. BRAINERD Bad £4 ca 6 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, ° 





STATE MUTU 
LIFE ASSURANCE. COMPANY, 


‘January ist, 1900. 
ASSETS ne ++e0400ee16,109,17 
LIABILITIES. . 14,518,771 


SORPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarante 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
best adapted to their practical wat 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. | 


AMERICAN FIR 


Insurance 


Compan 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 
Annual State 














Cash capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900. - -$2,6 } 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





